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J. B. Lippincott Company’s 
Special Spring Announcements 


A New Issue of 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


At a Popular Price 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, containing upwards of 30,000 articles ; illustrated by more than 3,500 engravings; over 11,000,000 
words, and 17,560 columns of reading matter. 
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Rewritten and Enlarged by American and English Editors. International in Character. Based upon the most recent Census Returns, and 
Corrections and Additions made up to the day of Printing. 


The New Popular Edition. In 10 Volumes. Imperial Octavo, 
Cloth binding, $20.00 net; half leather binding, $25.00 net 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA is in use as a book of reference wherever the English language is known. The first edition of this great 
work was completed in 1868. From this point for over twenty years a process of correction and revision was continued from year to year, thus 
bringing the information down to the latest possible date. : 

But this process of revising and altering could not be carried on indefinitely. Many articles called for an entirely different treatment. New 
subjects of interest demanded admittance, while some have lost their claim to the prominence given them twenty-five years ago. The Publishers 
therefore have set up and electrotyped the work afresh for this new edition, in the preparation of which every line of the previous edition has been 
scrutinized, and the articles rewritten, partially or entire, while new articles have been prepared to embrace all new subjects required by the progress 
of knowledge. This edition is consequently a new encyclopzdia, comprising the latest information in the whole range of human knowledge, and it is 
offered to the public at a reduction of one-third from the price of any previous edition. Furthermore, we have withdrawn our former trade editions 
from the market. 

The extent and freshness of the revisions may be better understood when it becomes known that under the letter A are treated such recent 
discoveries as Argon; under Agriculture, important tables are given from the returns for 1894; while the records in Athletic Sports have been 
bought down to 1895. 


All editions of Chambers's Encyclopedia offered for sale in America and not bearing our imprint are bogus and 30 years behind the times. 
REDUCED ONE-THIRD IN PRICE 


TWO INVALUABLE WORKS OF REFERENCE 
' For the Library, School and Family 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


EDITION OF 1895, WITH LATEST CENSUS RETURNS 
NEWLY REVISED AND ENLARGED 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the World, containing notices of over 125,000 places, with 
récent and authentic information respecting the Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion of the globe ; also, the 
Census for 1880-1890, Originally edited by JosepH THomas, M.D., LL.D., author of ‘‘ Lippincott’s Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary,” 
‘€Thomas’s Pronouncing Medical Dictionary,” etc., etc. f 

. In the preparation of this edition of LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD, not only have notices of a large 
number of new places been now for the first included in its pages—places that were unknown when former editions were issued—but the contents of 
the entire volume have been subjected to such a thorough revision as, it is believed, will easily maintain for it the position, which it has so long 
occupied, of being without a rival among works of its classin the English language. Especially has it been the care of the editors, in the prosecution 
of their labors, to embody in the work such recent information as has lately been rendered available by the publication of the new census returns of 
our own and foreign countries and of other kindred works, and to so arrange this infotmation that it will be practically useful for casual reference and 
convenient for those who may desire to make a more thorough acquaintance with the minutiz of geographical facts. 


One Imperial Octavo Volume of nearly 3000 pages. Library sheep, $8.0c net; half Turkey, $10.00 net ; half Russia, $10.00 net. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 


Containing Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of All Ages and Countries By J. THomas, M.D., LL.D. 
New 'Eaition, Thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged. Complete in one imperial octavo volume of 2550 pages. Sheep, $8.00 net; haif 
Turkey, $10.00 net; half Russia, $10,00 net, 
. Two-Volime Edition, sheep, per set, $10.00 net ; half Turkey, $12.00 net. 
This valuable work, which for more than fifteen years has been in its department without a rival in the estimation of scholars, has lately under- 
ne such a complete revision as the lapse af time since its first issue rendered necessary, and is now offered to the public in a greatly enlarged and i 


proved volume, extending to 2550 pages, and embracing, besides the revisions of old articles, several thousand new biographical sketches, many of 
them constructed from original data, and now for the first time appearing in print. 
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The Metropolitan Museum Handbooks 


IT 1s TIME the authorities of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art called a halt to the issuing of handbooks of the character 
they publish, When the Museum was young, beginning its 
pioneer work, and there were few or no experts in this coun- 
try in the several departments into which its collections were 
divided, there was some excuse for the slipshod, chaotic per- 
formances issued to guide or misguide visitors. These con- 
ditions happily do not exist to-day—thanks, in part at least, 
to the Museum’s own work; but the handbooks, with a few 
notable exceptions, maintain their aboriginal crudity. A most 
remarkable fact in this connection is that they have improved 
the least in the departments where we are best informed. 

The learning requisite to make a catalogue that shall be a 
handbook in more than its literal sense is not easily gained, 
be the subject what it may. It requires the services of one 
who has made a close study of the subject, and has the skill to 
impart his knowledge precisely and with discrimination. To 
be of value, a catalogue must be arranged throughout upon 
a system as simple as the subject will admit. Nor is the 
system wholly a matter of individual choice, but is based 
upon lines which have been adopted as the result of long 
and careful consideration by those most competent to deter- 
mine them, 

These reflections are occasioned by the recently published 
“‘ Handbook No. 6,” containing an incongruous medley of not 
less than six distinct collections of pictures, to one at least of 
which should have been given a separate cover, and the 
remainder properly classified. There is not an attempt 
made to classify or arrange these pictures in the catalogue 
according to any system, unless the setting them-down as 
they are hung upon the walls can be so designated. Apart 
from this, the titles might have been drawn out of a hat and 
printed as they came out. Neither is there, from the first 
page to the last, an indication when this particular “ Hand- 
book No. 6” was issued; although there have been many 
handbooks “ No. 6” issued by the Museum from time to 
time. Certainly, a date of publication is an essential toa 
handbook if it is to have a permanent value, and it is our 
purpose to show that it should have, and would have, if intelli- 
gently prepared. 

The collection that should have had a separate cover 
is the important loan exhibition of early American pic- 
tures, just drawn to aclose. There were paintings, chiefly 
portraits, by Allston, Blackburn, Catlin, Cole, Copley, 

Doughty, Durand, Elliott, Feke, Robert Fulton of steam- 
boat fame, Hunt, Inman, Jarvis, Jouett, Leslie, S. F. B. 
Morse, the inventor of the electric telegraph ; W. S. Mount, 
John Neagle, Stuart-Newton, Page, the Peales, Pine, Sav- 
age, Gilbert Stuart (easily first, with twenty examples), 
Sully, Trumbull, Vanderlyn, West and others of more or less 
note. But do not imagine that you will find them in this 
order in the catalogue, or by it learn comprehensively what 
works by each painter were exhibited. To accomplish this 
you will have to turn over every page, con each title sepa- 
rately and make the analysis for yourself. 

The day has gone by when visitors to a collection of pic- 
tures are satisfied with a mere finding list, to tell them this is 
a“ Portrait of a Gentleman” and that a “ Portrait of a 
Lady,” this-a “Landscape” and that a “ Marine View.” 
The people have been educated beyond this by just such 

educational means as the Museum affords, Call it “ fad,” 
or “fashion,” or “craze,” or whatsoever you please, art is 
the fad, or fashion, or craze of the day. We do not believe, 
however, that it is either of these ephemeral cults, but simply 


the logical result of cultivation and refinement, with art 
exerting its delicate influence to perfect these conditions, It 
is thus a wheel within a wheel, and the momentum thereby 
given and received will ultimately develop a full and free 
recognition of true American art. That this is the cor- 
rect view of the situation is exemplified by forty pages of 
“Handbook No. 6” being devoted to early American pic- 
tures, following closely in the wake of the interesting Retro- 
spective Exhibition at the World's Fair, Chicago. Let us 
therefore take these forty pages of American pictures for a 
text to expound our views as to what a handbook of such a 
collection ought to be; and these views within proper limits 
will apply to any collection of pictures. 

There are certain fundamental rules applicable to every 
case, the keystone of which is undeviating adherence to the 
alphabetical sequence of artists’ names, except in collections 
exclusively of portraits, where to the subject should be given 
this preference. Under the artist’s name should be grouped 
chronologically all of his works exhibited ; and this arrange- 
ment, when practicable, should be followed on the walls, in 
order that each artist's pictures, being hung together, can be 
studied in comparison with one another. In the case of a 
portrait exhibition, there should be appended an alphabetical 
list of painters, with their pictures under their names. Brief 
biographical data respecting each artist should be added, 
showing his art life, and to each picture its history, with date 
of execution, when and where previously exhibited, and any 
other information of interest connected therewith. The out- 
side measurement, in inches, of the canvas or other material 
should follow the title, and anote be made, when the material is 
other than canvas. 

A brief description is also in place, such as head, bust, kit- 
kat, half-length or wholelength, seated orstanding, profile, full- 
face or three-quarters, to right or to left, with such other de- 
tails as seem pertinent. Where the pictures form a loan-col- 
lection, gathered from different localities, if the owner’s name 
is given, the place of residence should follow, so that a record 
may be made of the permanent whereabouts of the picture. 
And uniformity should be observed in the make-up, in order 
that dependence can be placed upon the whole. Such details 
add to the interest of a collection, give an enduring value to the 
catalogue as a handbook of reference, and sometimes afford 
invaluable aid in fixing the genealogy of a picture, or in trac- 
ing one that has been lost or stolen. It can readily be seen 
what a valuable contribution to the history of American art 
could have been made, had the catalogue of pictures occupy- 
ing the best part of pages 36 to 79 of “* Handbook No. 6” 
been prepared on these lines. That a vague idea at least of 
some of these requisites was possessed by its compiler is 
plainly discernible, and emphasises anew that “ a little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing.” 

The book seems to say, superciliously, “‘ I am good enough 
for you; you don’t know any more thanI do,” Thisisa 
mistake. As a people we are proud of the rapid advance- 
ment we have made in the acquisition of esthetic taste and 
sound art knowledge, and. we resent such an imputation as 
this handbook puts upon us. We are entitled to and want 
something better, something more up to date and in keeping 
with the high position attained by the Metropolitan Museum, 

We ask for a catalogue that shall be a guide to the enjoy- 
ment of the collections when viewing them, and a handbook 
of information and instruction afterwards, when reviewing 
them. Unfortunately, “ Handbook No, 6” is neither the one 
nor the other. It is confusion worse confounded, with errors 
so many and glaring as to discredit what may be correct. 
To prove our point, let us illustrate by a few conspicuous 


























examples. No. 175, on page 49, is Stuart’s portrait of Col. 
George Gibbs, who, we are informed, died in 1803, and “ gave 
Stuart a commission to paint the first five Presidents.” Yet 
our third President, Jefferson, was only in the middle of his first 
term in 1803! This absurd statement may be the most bare- 
faced error, as it proves or disproves itself ; but there are others 
that could asreadily have been avoided. Inthe compiling of the 
artists’ biographies, Dunlap’s readable, but unreliable, “ His- 
tory of the Arts of Design in the United States,” published 
three-score years ago, has been the vade mecum used; when 
* Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography ” and other 
recent sources would have furnished more accurate data. Of 
Robert Edge Pine, the English radical, whose career is con- 
sidered sufficiently important to receive nineteen lines, we 
are told that he came to America in 1782, and died (place 
not stated) in 1789 or’90. Had Appleton been consulted, 
or “ The Story of a Portrait,” in Harper's Weekly, about a 
year ago, it would have been learned that Pine did not come 
to this country until 1784, and that he died in Philadelphia, 
on 19 Nov. 1788. There are, also, according to this wonder- 
ful “book of blunders,” a number of centenarian, nonagen- 
arian and octogenarian artists living, whose families would 
assuredly be much astonished if apprised of the fact. Jarvis, 
Robert W. Weir, Asher Brown Durand, General Cummings and 
others, who have been supposed to be at rest, are still alive. 
At least, this is the only logical inference to be drawn from 
no mention being made of their deaths, when their birth 
dates are given. A most striking instance of slovenly care- 
lessness is shown in regard to one of the Museum’s own pos- 
sessions. Among the “ Miniatures on Ivory” (No. 1 is on 
copper and No. 2 on paper), the last on the list is entered : 
“ Artist Unknown, Portrait of George Washington. The 
earliest known portrait,” etc. Although other works belong- 
ing to “The Museum” are so noted, this waif is without 
parentage and without ownership, while in point of fact it is 
one of the most important historical pictures belonging to the 
Museum, being a part of the famous Huntington Collection 
of Washington and Franklin portraits. This miniature was 
generously loaned to the memorial exhibition at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in 1889, commemorative of the inau- 
guration of Washington as President, and in the catalogue of 
that loan collection, from which the Museum Trustees could 
get many valuable hints, it is authoritatively set down as 
painted by Charles Willson Peale, in 1777 ; so that its artist 
is not “ unknown ” and it is #o¢ “ the earliest known portrait ” 
of the Father of his Country. 

_ With this we will dismiss further consideration of the sub- 
ject. Certainly, as we said in the beginning, it is time to call 
a halt to such publications, and unfortunately this is a fair ex- 
ample of the hotch-potch character of all the Museum’s pic- 
ture catalogues. If the Trustees have not competent persons 
on their regular staff to do such work intelligently and with 
skill, it is a duty they owe to the Museum, to the people and 
to themselves, to employ competent experts when needed. By 
being made accurate and trustworthy, the handbooks can 
take their place beside those of South Kensington, and be- 
come indeed handbooks of reference and authority, and thus 
do honor to the Museum and to its collections, 





Literature 
‘* Essays’ 

By Arthur Christopher Benson, Macmillan & Co. 
WHATEVER May BE said of the daily newspaper, which to- 
day is and to-morrow is cast into the grate, it has one re- 
deeming quality not lightly to be spoken of in this book- 
bound age—to wit, the sublimely modest acceptance of its 
own ephemeral existence. With unprotesting magnanimity 
that suggests the least fall of snowflakes, the compilers of the 
daily newspapers let fall their more or less flaky thoughts, 
with the certain assurance that they will pass away even be- 
fore the morning sun has melted the last crystals that have 
fallen in the nighttime. Not so are the ways of magazine 
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contributors. 
they have written on Wimble, Halk and Stalk, write a grace- 
ful acknowledgment of their indebtedness to half a dozen 
magazines, add a preface or epilogue, and presto !—their es. 
says have taken on the pasteboard apparel of literary immor- 
tality, and another book is announced to the world. Far be 
it from us to bring any reproaches against the author of the 


For behold, they gather together whatsoever 


volume that has incited these reflections. It is with the 
Zeitgeist we would remonstrate, not with Mr. Benson; espe- 
cially after the latter has given us so poetical an apology for 
resurrecting the dusty remains of Andrew Marvell, Vincent 
Bourne, Henry Bradshaw, John Hales, John Earles and we 
know not how many other Johns. “A minority has a right 
to its opinions,” writes the author, “and may claim to be 
amused: a man who thinks the Rhine vulgar and the Jung- 
frau exaggerated may be foolishly delighted with a backwater 
on the Thames and a view of the Berkshire downs.” This 
by way of extenuation for occupying himself and the reader 
with the consideration of backwater characters, so to speak, 
or, as he elsewhere describes them, “persons about whom 
hung an undefined promise of greater strength than ever is- 
sued in performance.” , 

Mr. Benson is evidently one of those who would sing with 
the poet, “The rose that all are praising is not the rose for 
me.” So he passes by the June roses, peonies and poppies 
of literature, and from the monochrome meadows of Novemn- 
ber picks us a winter bouquet of brown grasses, frost-bitten 
ferns and faded sprays of golden-rod. If Nature can justify 
her sombre autumn nosegays, as everybody who loves her 
grays and browns as well as her greens and blues will main- 
tain, Mr. Benson may be able to make out a clear case for 
himself. Nevertheless, laying aside all sophistical analogies 
from Nature, we must confess that it gives us an insecure 
feeling to have a dozen or more authors, whom we dimly but 
gratefully remembered as well dead, suddenly materialized, 
greasy coats, stringless shoes, tablets and all. Is there not 
one upon whom we may confidently rely to stay dead and 
not come back into the overcrowded ranks, where authors 
still in the flesh are gasping, ‘Give me room”? The good 
Scriptural maxim, “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” 
is as sound a motto for those who look too much on the yes- 
terdays as for those unduly anticipating the morrows, 

With Mr. Benson’s treatment of his yesterdays, little fault 
can be found; albeit he has illusions that even his wide 
scholarship has not dispelled. One of them is the notion 
(which Saintsbury says 1s almost always “silly”) that one 
man must necessarily have-copied from another whose work 
his own happens to resemble. Another is the belief that 
anybody “discovered and introduced” [sic] “the taste for 
natural scenery ”:—‘“‘ He [Gray] was nearly the first to love 
hills and woods fortheniselves. * * * Gray wasthe first 
to take Nature as he found her.” It is almost difficult to be 
calm when one comes across such extravaganzas. How lu- 
dicrously impious is the notion that generation after genera- 
tion passed away all oblivious to scenery, till Gray was born 
to “introduce the taste” forit. Whatabout Job and David? 
Can we imagine Gray teaching them to appreciate natural 
scenery? When every sight and sound in Nature is as obvi- 
ously fitted to the eye and ear of man as the apple and orange 
to his mouth, it is about as logical to speak of any man’s 
‘‘ introducing the taste for scenery” as to talk of someone’s 
introducing the taste for eating. But it is not with depre- 
ciating words that one can take leave of an essayist who 
writes in so sympathetic and discriminating a style as does 
Mr. Benson. He has a gift akin to the subtle touch of 
master portrait-painters, giving us clear glimpses of the man 
behind the author, and never entirely losing sight of a man’s 
righteousness (or the lack of it) in the consideration of his 
rhetoric. Mr. Benson is not a critic so much as he is a 
philosopher. This is apparent from his preface and epilogue, 
which are (with his incidental descriptions of Nature) to us 
the most enjoyable parts of the book. 
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1. The Gallery of Antiquities. By Honoré de Balzac. Trans. by Kath- 
arine P. Wormeley. Roberts Bros. 2, Old Gortot. Trans. by 


Ellen Marriage. With a Preface by G. Saintsbury, Illustrated, 
Macmillan & Co. 3and 4 Ursule-Mirouét, The Atheist’s Mass, 
and Other Stories. Trans. by Clara Bell. With a Preface by G. 


Saintsbury. Jilustrated. Macmillan & Co. 


THE EVER-WONDERFUL picture-gallery of Balzac is a sort 
of eternal Salon, where the pictures are always new, always 
original, always “old masters” in the best sense, always 
fresh and inexhaustible in subject and interest. Enter this 
marvellous Pinacothek when we will, study its contents pro- 
foundly as we may, there is always something we did not see 
or did not know before: Balzac the changeling, behind all 
his pictures, retreating, smiling, frowning, running through 
all the gamut of human humors and whimsies, up and down 
an Eolian versatility of styles, in and out a detective’s laby- 
rinth of plots. The two new stories in ‘“‘The Gallery of 
Antiquities ” (1) reveal him in as many aspects. _“ An Old 
Maid” is perhaps the nearest approach to pure humor that 
Balzac ever made, fresh, bubbling, satirical humor, often al- 
most as savage as sarcasm; and with the humor a delicate 
and exquisite pathos, like the flush on an evening sky, is 
mingled, rendering the story of the poor old ruined Chevalier 
de Valois and Athanase Granson one of deep and dramatic 
interest. In “The Gallery of Antiquities ” the story runs in 
the channel of the broken-down aristocracy, with its petty 
pride, loose morals, attenuated conscience and enormous 
claims. Balzac takes up one of its scions and analyzes him 
remorselessly—a miserable, spoiled profligate, who from in- 
numerable ancestors and a line as long as the Hohenzollerns’ 
has inherited only hate, weak moral fibre, love of luxury and 
inability to pay his debts. He ends as a forger. Several 
beautiful characters play against these summer lightnings— 
one, the sublime old notary Chesnel—a second Goriot,—who 
sacrifices himself and his fortune to save the family honor; 
another, Mademoiselle Armande, the pink of blue blood and 
foolish aunts, who educates her nephew unconsciously for per- 
dition and recognizes too late her fond mistake. 

“Le Pére Goriot” (2) appeared originally in 1835—a 
French Lear inspired by Shakespeare and wrought out by a 
Frenchman of genius truly Shakespearian in range and com- 
prehensiveness, and in intensity. Thestory of the daughters 
transplanted to France has there rooted, fruited and flowered 
into this passion-flower brilliant and malign, terrible and beau- 
tiful as some poison-corolla of the tropics—perhaps the master- 
piece in the strange and extraordinary flora of this king of 
spiritual and intellectual florists. 

“Ursule Mirouét” (3) is in another vein: Balzac has 
worked into it “the machinery of dreams, hypnotism, Swe- 
denborgianism,” and made of it a pure book which a girl can 
read—certainly an exception to his usual procedure! It 
treats in an inimitable fashion the subject of wills, inherit- 
ances, property about which there is struggle and contest, a 
fashion of which Balzac knew the a/pha and omega as no 
other Frenchman did. And all this rages in truly diabolic 


fashion around a truly rose-pink Fra Angelesque, diaphanous' 


female—Ursule herself. 

“The Atheist’s Mass, and Other Stories ” (4) contains one 

most powerful tale that we had not read before—*“ Honor- 
ine,” a study of singular psychological depth.” In it the 
whimsical woman is set high up on her pedestal and receives 
her apotheosis. A lovely countess leaves her husband and 
hides in Paris, is deserted by her lover and makes her living 
by devising artificial flowers—which her husband buys, un- 
- known to her. This goes on for nine years, and she sup- 
ports herself almost in affluence through his undiscovered 
and unsuspected magnanimity. This would have conquered 
any ordinary woman when it was found out; but Balzac’s 
women are no ordinary creatures. She returns to her hus- 
band, indeed, but frankly tells him that her heart is dead; 
and so the death-in-life begins anew. 
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‘¢ Their Wedding Day" 
By W. D. Howells, Harper & Bros. 

READERS WHO ARE fond of the Amanda.Grier-Lemuel-Bar- 
ker style of dialogue will rejoice at the advent of Mr. Howells’s 
latest book. The “ wells” on some of the pages are as thick 
as buttercups in a June meadow. In fact, all the usual door- 
sill profundities of the realistic novel are here recorded with 
the same minute and tender faithfulness that characterizes 
all the other works ofthisauthor. Nevertheless, when one is 
fairly through the first half of the book he finds himself growing 
interested, just as he willin the history of the so-called ‘* com- 
mon ” characters in real life, a fact which may justify Mr, 
Howells’s ways to man, if not to woman. For this volumeis 
not an exception to his others inits feminine dramatis persona, 
His favorite type of timidly beautiful negativeness is slightly 
varied and intensified in his heroine, Agatha, by an admix- 
ture of Shakerism. The protecting knight, Lorenzo, is also 
a Shaker. Now it comes to pass, even as it did in the days 
of Noe, that these two “ feel foolish” about each other, to 
use their own vernacular. But their religion demands the 
“ angelic life,” which it interprets as celibacy. Goaded by 
these harrowing circumstances, Agatha emerges from her 
tender-eyed timidity and her Shaker bonnet, and runs away 
with Lorenzo, with the intent to be wedded at Saratoga. After 
many trials, both by car and cab, they findaclergyman whoad- 
monishes them dulytoconsiderthe step they are about to take, 
Whereupon they fall to considering until they have become 
undecided and must go away for a season to think it over. 
Finally, they come back and are married. But they find the 
world is too much with them at the hotel where they are stop- 
ping, and are further embarrassed by the fact that they have 
only enough money to get back to Shakerdom. These con- 
siderations, together with the cumulative force of the habits 
of a lifetime, compel them to return to their old settlement, 
where they must live in sight of each other, but apart. 

Some of the best things in the book are said by the minister, 
a character that Mr. Howells always handles so. much better 
than most theological schools, that one cannot help wonders 
ing if he wouldn’t have made a very good minister himself. 
The text of the sermon we have just reviewed seems to be, 
‘‘ We don’t have habits; habits have us.” 





‘¢ Tloral. Evolution ’’ 
By George Harris. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THIS BOOK BELONGS to the school of liberal theology which 
has one of its seats at the Andover Seminary, although the 
author speaks for himself alone. The title is a misnomer, 
as it leads us to expect an account of the development of 
morals in human history, when in fact nothing of the kind is 
attempted. Indeed, that part of the book that treats of evo- 
lution is so brief and has so little connection with the rest, 
that it might have been omitted without much detriment to 
the work. The greater part of the book is a treatise on what 
may be termed Christian ethics; for, though the author has 
adopted some things from the Hegelians and from the utili- 
tarians, he bases the practical part of his work mainly on the 
teaching and example of Jesus. Theoretically he belongs to 
the Hegelian school, since he holds that the ultimate end of 
moral action is self-realization, or, as he defines it, the per- 
fection of one’s own character. He. of course recognizes 
social service as an essential part of morality, but makes it 
subordinate, or at least secondary, to self-realization. Hap- 
piness also, in his view, is a subordinate end. The limita- 
tions and imperfections of such a theory are almost too 
obvious to need pointing out, and they are, besides, perce 
familiar to students of ethics; for Prof. Harris’s theory 
nearly as old as ethics itself. He calls attention to the fact 
that all ethical theories have of late been considerably modi- . 
fied by mutual criticism, and seems to think that such 
changes portend a union of ethical systems in some broader 
and more inclusive one. Such a union is no doubt possible, 
but only on condition of the discovery of some harmonizing 
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principle, such as no existing system contains. The prin- 
ciple of self-realization will certainly not serve the purpose ; 
for no theory that makes self and its attributes the prime 
object of moral action can ever win general acceptance. 
Prof. Harris has done well, though, in calling attention to 
the necessity of self-culture and self-assertion as elements in 
the moral life. : 

~ Some of the best parts of the book relate to special topics, 
either on practical life or on the relations of morality to re- 
ligion. The chapter entitled “‘ Economics,” which sets forth 
the right relations of wealth to the other agencies and objects 
of life, is excellent, and many other useful practical lessons 
are scattered through the book. In dealing with the Chris- 
tian theology, Prof. Harris is to a philosophic student much 
less satisfactory, because he tries to read into the teachings 
of Jesus and into the historic doctrines of the Christian 
church meanings which their authors never dreamed of. 
Moreover, though it would seem that he does not believe in 
miracles, he avoids making a frank confession of the fact. 
The book is interesting as marking the present transi- 
tional phase of ethical and religious thought; but, so far 
as we can see, it contributes nothing new to the develop- 
ment of ethical principles. 





*¢ Bismarck’s Table-Talk "’ 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Charles Lowe. /. B. 
Lippincott Co, 


THE RECENT CELEBRATION of Bismarck’s eighty-first birth- 
day provided a very good atmosphere in which to take up 
Mr. Lowe’s latest work on the great ex-Chancellor. In former 
books that same writer has given us a detailed account of 
the various steps and stages in the Prince’s busy life, and 
these form but an infinitesimal portion of the literature that 
has grown up about both his public and private career. This 
volume, however, is the first at all systematic attempt in 
English to portray Bismarck’s character and work in his own 
words, The material served up to us in this way is taken 
from some bulky volumes by the ex-Chancellor’s Boswell, 
Herr von Poschinger, who published recently “First Bis- 
marck und die Parlamentarier: Die Tischgespriiche des 
Reichskanzlers ” and “‘ First Bismarck : Neue Tischgespriche 
und Interviews,” 

He must needs be a dyspeptic critic who would object 
either tothe new presentation of so familiar a man, or to the 
version Mr. Lowe gives of his German sources. Long ac- 
quaintance with conditions in the Fatherland, and a happy, 
conversational style, help to make the reading of these near- 
ly four hundred pages doubly interesting. The greatest doer 
of his time is exhibited in familiar intercourse with his friends ; 
and while we cannot yet expect the private utterances of the 
Prince to be made public in their most complete form, surely, 
they are told fully enough to make it seem that ‘‘ Bismarck’s 
table-talk possesses a charm far superior to that of the great- 
est masters of the art—suchas Luther, Goethe, Johnson, or 
Coleridge.” It is not only interesting, but of high value, to 
study the career of Bismarck from the point of view here 
taken. The most remarkable political doings on the Conti- 
nent since Napoleon centre about him; twenty years in 
the service of the state before he had constructed the Em- 
pire, he spent another score in consolidating and strengthening 
what he had brought into being; at Frankfort, at St. Peters- 
burg and at Paris, he learned thoroughly all the threads in 
European politics, and at Berlin dictated their further weav- 
ing; Frederick the Great, Cromwell, Walpole, Pitt, Victor 
Emmanuel—with all the great state-builders of modern cen- 

_ turies he can be weighed and not found wanting ; and in the 
midst of his varied activities, with constant thinking and clear 
understanding, the Prince was always talking. Fifteen chap- 
ters for the daily outgivings of such a character seem meagre 
enough ; and whether it is about ‘“ Student and Statesman,” 
“Blood and Iron,” ‘“‘The French War,” ‘‘ Reichskanzler,” 
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or ‘“* A ‘Crack’ with Crispi,” the reader wishes the original 
collection had been drawn upon even more extensively, 

It is gratifying to know that we may expect a future vol- 
ume of the same nature, dealing with the interviews which 
the ex-Chancellor accorded to representatives of the press 
after his dismissal and retirement to Friedrichsruh. 





Early American Politics 
History of Political Parties in the United States. By J.P. Gordy, Ph.D. 
dn 3 vols, Vol. I, 1781-1809. Athens, O.: Ohio Pub g Co. 

THIS work, says the author, “is written primarily for the 
teacher who has not had the advantage of a higher educa- 
tion.” - “ Until normal school training,” he continues,, “is 
required of American teachers, a considerable part of their 
training must be obtained through private study. To help 
them to prepare themselves to teach United States history 
is the primary object of this book,” With this purpose in 
view, Prof. Gordy has attached a list of questions to the end 
of each chapter, many of which are not answered anywhere 
in the book, but most of which are intelligently devised to 
induce study that will throw light on the subject. The work 
is to be in three volumes, the second of which is announced 
to appear in 1897. In the present volume, the period from 
the establishment of the Confederation, in 1781, to the close 
of Jefferson’s second term, 4 March 1809, is covered. 

According to some historians, the Anti-Federalist party 
was the progenitor of the Jeffersonian Republican party, the 
organization which was the predecessor of the Democratic 
party of Jackson, Buchanan and Cleveland. Prof. Gordy, 
however, makes no such mistake. As he shows, the ques- 
tion at issue between Federalist and Anti-Federalist was, 
Shall the Constitution which has just been framed be ac- 
cepted by the States? Both these parties originated in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787. The Federalists wanted 
a central government strong enough to enforce obedience 
from individuals and to exercise all authority with which 
representative governments elsewhere were endowed ; and 
the Constitution which they carried through the Philadel- 
phia Convention provided for just such a government. 
The Anti-Federalists opposed the granting of so much 
power, and fought the Constitution in the conventions which 
were called in the States to ratify or reject it, failing in both 
endeavors. All this the book makes plain. Nor was the 
party called Federalist in 1787-9, which framed the Consti- 
tution, carried it through the State conventions and started 
the wheels of government under it, the party, in all its ele- 
ments, which went by that name in the second half of Presi- 
dent Washington’s service, and in that of President Adams. 
Jefferson and Madison, the former the founder of the Re- 
publican party, the latter his chief lieutenant, were Federal- 
ists at the outset. Madison, the “Father of the Constitu- 
tion,” did more to shape the Nation’s fundamental law than 
any other one man, while Jefferson, then Minister to France, 
favored its ratification. Both left the Federalists in 1791, 
on the issue of the creation of the United States Bank, 
which was part of the Hamiltonian scheme to give the 
Government all the powers ordinarily inherent in sover- 
eignty. 

They saw that the authority to create a bank was not 
granted by the letter of the Constitution, and deemed that 
any departure from a strict construction of that instrument 
would open the door to serious abuses, imperil the powers of 
the States, and assail the liberty of the citizen. In this 
schism started the original Republican party. Most of the 
Anti-Federalists (the opponents of the Constitution, who 
were deprived of all reason for being when that charter went 
into operation) became Republicans, but all the Republi- 
cans had not been Anti-Federalists. Some Anti-Federalists, » 
finding that the Government brought benefits which they 
had not expected, and failed to produce the evils which they 
looked for, ultimately joined the Federalists. All this, too, 


the author makes clear. The overthrow of the Federalist 
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party in 1800, and its failure to rally subsequently, have been 
attributed by certain writers to the alien and sedition laws 
of 1798, to the quarrels of the Federalist chieftains, Adams 
and Hamilton, and to the increase in taxes, which Federal- 
ist preparations for war with France made necessary. But 
Prof. Gordy agrees with Hildreth that these merely de- 
termined the particular moment of the event. Among the 
masses, the Federalist party of 1791 onward never was in 
the majority, except possibly during the short period in 
Adams's presidency, when the publication of the X. Y. Z. 
dispatches and the revelation of French truculence and du- 
plicity made war with France appear inevitable. 

The election of Washington, a Federalist, had no parti- 
san significance, as he was by far the most august personage 
in the country. Adams's election was due to the fact that 
one Republican elector in Virginia, and one in North Caro- 
lina, voted for him through admiration for his course in 
Revolutionary days. Had these men voted with their party, 
in 1796, Jefferson and not Adams would have been elected. 
The advantage of a positive policy, the energy and skill of the 
party in pushing it, and the towering influence of Washing- 
ton, enabled the Federalist minority to dominate the country 
during the dozen years which ended with Jefferson's election 
in 1800. Jefferson’s inconsistencies in his Louisiana annexa- 
tion policy and his dealings with France and England are no- 
where, not even by Hildreth or Henry Adams, presented in 
a stronger and clearer light than they are in this book. 
“ The Constitution,” Jefferson said, “ has made no provision 
for our holding foreign territory, still less for our incorpo- 
rating foreign nations into our Union. * * * The Leg- 
islature, in casting behind them metaphysical subtleties and 
risking themselves like faithful servants, must ratify and pay 
for it.” This was the man who condemned Hamilton and 
the Federalists for “‘ casting behind them metaphysical sub- 
tleties ” in the bank and other questions, and in giving to the 
Constitution the vitality and flexibility which have made it 
adequate, with but slight additions, to meet the conditions 
and exigencies of a national development undreamed of by 
it; framers. 

Jefferson wanted an amendment to legalize the acquisi- 
tion, but, as Congress made no serious effort to push it, he 
promised to “acquiesce with satisfaction.” His embargoes 
were failures from the outset. In endeavoring to starve 
England and France into a recognition of the rights of 
United States commerce on the ocean, he did more harm 
to his own country and its commercial interests than those 
nations had inflicted, without forcing them to alter their policy 
materially. In shunning war, so as to avoid the arbitrary 
exercise of authority which that condition would impose, he 
was compelled to resort to power as onerous and despotic 
as war would have entailed, and the net result of all this 
demoralization and humiliation for the country was that the 
war was merely postponed until his successor came into 
Office. 

A work giving a clear, unbiased account of the conditions 
which have produced the different parties that have appeared 
in American politics, with an outline of their career and of 
their influence on the nation’s life, has been a long-felt need. 
The need is especially urgent in these days of political un- 
rest, when attempts are being made to change the attitude 
of the two principal parties toward the great issues, and 
when new parties appear with unexampled frequency. This 
task the book here reviewed performs satisfactorily, so far as 
regards the Federalist and Jeffersonian Republican parties, 
and for the twenty years immediately following the establish- 
ment of the Government under the Constitution, and the 
eight years immediately preceding it. The style is simple 
and vigorous, the portrayals of the principal figures mentioned 
are picturésque and effective, and the judgments, on the 
whole, are eminently fair. It is a book which every student 
of politics should carefully read. 
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‘¢The Damnation of Theron Ware” 
By Harold Frederic. Chicago: Stone & Kimball, 

WE ARE PREPARED by this aggressive and sonorous title 
for something quite other than milk and water, for some- 
thing strenuous and masterful, that shall carry us away 
by the strength of its rushing current. Or, perhaps, this 
is an afterthought, read into the book’s name as we finish 
its pages and begin to write about them, In any case, that 
is what we have here: a tremendously impressive study, 
positively painful in its intensity, of the development of a 
human soul, It is not a great soul—far from it ; but it is so 
human and so helpless against the great forces which lay hold 
of it, that our pity is all the more natural for that, Theron 
Ware might speak of himself, like Stevenson's Markheim, as 
being dragged by giants; in fact, he has psychologically 
many affinities with the hero of that vivid tale, which, amid 
the copious diversity of its author’s imaginings, has received 
as a rule strangely inadequate attention. It matters little 
that the giants are his own passions and weaknesses—or, 
rather, it points the story for us who read it all the more. 
“ There, but for the grace of God, goes Richard Baxter,” 
said the old Puritan as he watched the criminal led to exe- 
cution. 

The story has so clear and consistent an outline in its 
completeness, that there is a temptation to tell it again here ; 
but that would be to spoil the book for the reader, who must 
follow step by step through the surprises, which turn out 


‘after all to have been but logical and inevitable develop- 


ments. It is, perhaps, fair to warn him against a mistake 
into which he may fall on a cursory glance: at the earlier 
part of the book. Its purpose has nothing to do witha 
comparison of the Catholic and Protestant aspects of Chris- 
tianity, nor is Theron Ware converted from the latter to the 
former, though for a few chapters that may seem a not im- 
probable outcome, and though his strict Methodist friends 
might not have considered “ damnation ” too strong a word 
to apply to such an apostasy. Mr. Frederic, it is true, shows 
a considerable insight into both mental attitudes, taking 
them as they are most opposed to each other, and often 
hitting off a whole fundamental difference in a few incisive 
words which preve observation and thought. If, in his con- 
trast between the two religions, one is tempted to think that 
he has been a trifle unfair by attributing to his Methodists 
qualities which are merely narrow and provincial, a little re- 
flection will justify him by reminding us that, in ‘the absence 
of a practical and living realization of the Communion of 
Saints, and in the negation of a headship across the seas, 
the essential nature of their.faith makes for the very pro- 
vincialism which seems at first but a thoughtless and acci- 
dental drift of the author’s imagination. There are many 
cognate matters touched upon in the book, of which we 
might speak at length if this were a theological review; we- 
have only mentioned a particular point to show that what 
Mr. Frederic has to say on matters touching theology is: 
nearly always reasoned and grounded, as we have said, in 
both observation and thought. 

And so we come back to remark again that the book is by 
no means a “religious” or controversial novel, It is, in the 
lauguage of the day, a ‘‘ human document ”—the story of a 
little earthenware pot which goes to swim gaily among 
stronger vessels, and is broken by theway. The brave, honest, 
outspoken woman who has the saving of the pieces, puts the 
whole story and the forecast of the future in a few plain 
words :—‘* When pressure was put upon him, it found out his. 
weak spot like a shot, and pushed on it, and—well, it came 
near smashing him, that’s all. . . . He isn’t going to be an. 
angel of light, or a saint, or anything of that sort, and it’s no 
good expecting it. But he'll be just an average kind of 
man—a little sore about some things, a little wiser than he 
was about some others.” We should like to know how the. 
reconstructed life went, for we have entered so fully into the 
terrible six months at Octavius that the man is very real to 
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us, and remains so after the book is done, The other char- 
acters who have the most to do with his development—Celia 


. Madden, Father Forbes and Dr. Ledsmar,—while they are 


perfectly lifelike at the time of reading, by some curious 
mental process present themselves when we come to look back 
on the book as a whole (as we can fancy they might almost 
have done to Theron Ware in later years), in the light of 
mysterious, impersonal, Titanic forces. Ofthe rest, Fheron’s 


_ wife is a little colorless, though just what she must have been 


to play her part in the working-out ; but no character is more 


. vividly drawn with a few simple strokes than Celia’s brother 
, Michael, whose dying eyes see and whose lips tell the story 


of the man’s degradation to him before he has begun to sus- 
pect it for himself. Mr. Frederic has given us a book which 
combines unusual strength in the conception with a clear, 
smooth, straightforward style in the telling, and that is a good 
deal for which to be grateful. 





*¢ The Rhythm of Life’’ 
By Alice Meynell. Boston: Copeland & Day. 
THE GENERIC MARKS of literary kinship are as interesting 
to a reviewer as the cousinship of blossoms is to a botanist. 
When it happens that a literary or botanical family is very 


-rare, there is all the more likelihood that its distinguished 


members will be identified. The chambered nautilus could 
conceal its noble lineage less easily than a common softshelled 
crab. Similarly the Emersonian genus cannot hide its pa- 


_trician kinship, though it be found in apparent isolation on 


the other side of the great deep., 

Every good American will rejoice in the discovery of new 
ties of thought and feeling between us and Great Britain. 
For we are glad to believe that there is “not a valvé, not a 
wall, not an intersection anywhere in nature, but one blood 
rolls uninterruptedly an endless circulation through all men.” 
The author of “ The Rhythm of Life” is a near spiritual kin 
of Emerson, and at the same time a unique representation of 
literary womankind. She is the apostle of fastidious absti- 
nence, as even the length—usually five pages—of her essays 
indicates. You may sip, but never drink, from the delicate 
golden goblet she holds to your lips, Noris it the length alone of 
her chapters which discloses her consummate art of refrain- 
ing. All her words have a certain chaste aloofness about 
them, which reminds one of the chiselled precision of Pater 
and the austere composure of Matthew Arnold. With some 
authors we feel that all words are possible; but these essays 
give the impression that only the choicest thoughts and words 
have gravitated to the author, by the same subtle affinity that 
compels flinty particles to cluster round a magnet. This tem- 
peramental quality of her words is well illustrated in her chap- 
ter, “A Remembrance.” ‘He had an exquisite style from 
which to refrain,” she writes of the subject of her sketch. 


_ “Things ignoble never approached near enough for his re- 


fusal; they had not with him so much as that negative connec- 
tion.” Again, in her essay on the Sun, we find the same 
magnetized diction, in a trend of thought almost identical 
with the quotation from Emerson already given. ‘ There’s 
husbandry in Heaven.” ‘ WVot a line, not a curve, but con- 
fesses its membership in a design declared from horizon to 
horizon.” 

In spite of her clear photographic phrases, the personal- 
ity of the writer is from first to last skotographically elus- 
ive. In the chapter on Lowell, however, we catch familiar 
glimpses of certain insular characteristics which betray the 
British brotherhood. We are told with the same serene con- 
descension, formerly exhibited at its maximum in Arnold, 
that we have had only one man-of-letters. The ex-cathedra 
tone of this deliverance settles the matter once for all, ap- 
parently. Emerson, Holmes, Whittier, Bryant, Longfellow, 


' Whitman, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Irving and a dozen 


others, who would have been “classics” with the hundredth 
year’s growth of British grass over their graves—all these 
are summarily immersed in the Lethe of mediocrity by the 
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relentless hand of Mrs. Meynell. Lowell alone is allowed to 
keep his head above water; but he would, perhaps, prefer to 
put it under, rather than have it patted to the exclusion of his 
brother bards. 

For the sake of her appreciativeness, but still more for the 
sake of larger principles involved, we shall forgive Mrs. Mey- 
nell for saying that the author of “Sir Launfal” and hundreds 
of other exquisite poems “is no poet.” Having known the 
Englishman who can recall only Mark Twain and Bret Harte 
(when the latter is comparatively little read here) as our liter- 
ary representatives, having known and forgiven him, we are 
prepared to forgive almost anything. We shall certainly 
cherish nothing but goodwill towards an author whose criti- 
cisms are, as a rule, so finely tempered and discriminating. 





‘¢ Excursions in Libraria’’ 
By G. H. Powell, Charles Scribner's Sons. 
THIS BOOK will appeal chiefly to those who can pray with 
Eugene Field's bibliomaniac, 
**T humbly ask that I may be 

Most notably beset to-day ; , 

Let my temptation be a book, 

Which I shall purchase, hold and keep, 

Whereon, when other men shall look, 

They’ll wail to know I got it cheap.” 
But Mr. Powell's book is not over-cheap ; at least, it will not seem 
so except to that reputable class of maniacs whose pulses quicken 
at the sight of mere reproductions of woodcuts from a rare edi- 
tion of Sallust, or devices of Antoine Estienne. With chapters 
on ‘* The Philosophy of Rarity,” ‘‘ A Shelf of Old Story Books,” 
‘¢The Pirates’ Paradise’ and kindred subjects, Mr. Powell has 
given us 260 pages of fairly readable matter about old books. 
Just how far one may let himself be enticed by the seductive 
odors of musty leather covers and fusty yellow leaves is an open 
question, and one that lies nearer the province of ethics than is 
generally supposed. For the zealous antiquarian rarely pursues 
the past without turning his back to a large extent on the present; 
thus running the risk of ignoring his own contemporaries. It is 
another case of two masters. In profane literature, the relic- 
hunter has been satirized as the man who’ never thought himself 
worthy of consideration till the silver in his beard and the rusti- 
ness of his garb made him an antique attraction to himself. 
With the bibliomaniac proper, as Mr. Powell seems to be, we 
have no quarrel; perhaps we should have none with his literary 
parvenu cousin, who gives his thousands for the earliest dates and 
yellowest leaves. In the divinely inscrutable economy of the 
universe they both play their part. One query, however, rises in 
the minds of those who watch their rdle—to wit, why should one 
cling: so tenaciously to the ragged apron-strings of the past ? 
Will the day ever come when, like the Israelites, we shall have 
learned that the manna saved over from the day before is not good 
to eat, however interesting it may be as a vermiferous study. 





‘¢ The History of Bohemia’’ 
By Robert Vickers. Illustrated, Chicago: C. H. Sergel Co. 

THE LITTLE-KNOWN history of Bohemia is carefully traced in 
this stout volume of nearly 800 pages, which the industrious author 
offers to the Bohemian people as a sympathetic recognition of 
their claims, and to the general reader as a free contribution to 
historical science. The Bohemians themselves have neglected 
their own history: it is known to them largely through the works 
of diligent Germans; and English-speaking countries have been 
interested in it only through John Hus and the reformers. Prac- 
tically it was a ‘erra incognita to English students until this 
monograph appeared, unless the student read Latin or German, 
or had overcome the many difficulties of Bohemian. Bohemia isa 
mountain-circled land, better known to the frequenters of its cele- 
brated mineral springs—Carlsbad, Marienbad, Franzensbad and 
others—than to the geographer or historian. A hardy, bold and 
enlightened people developed among the salubrious climatic con- 
ditions reigning in these latitudes, a pecple musically and poet- 
ically gifted, who, by an odd paradox, home-loving as they were, 
have transferred their name to the wandering Gipsy-bands that 
issued from their fastnesses, and in ways stranger still have been 
confused in popular fancy and popular etymology with the true 
Gipsies. 

Bohemia is now the synonym of that ‘‘ Bohéme” of which 
Murger wrote so delightfully—the Cockaigne of artists and mu- 
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sicians and careless students—of Verlaines and Villons and the 
people who live in Grub Street. No one who reads this sober, 
thorough, conscientious work can help laughing at the farcical 
fate that has overtaken the true Bohemia, and at its grotesque 
transformation, in the popular imagination, into an Aristophanic 
‘*Cloud- Cuckoo-borough,”’ where moneyless thieves and impecuni- 
ous geniuses of all kinds most do congregate, Meanwhile, the true 
Bohemia has had a long, strenuous, earnest, passionate history 
filled with conflict and struggle, battling for nationality, for par- 
liamentary rights, for religious liberty against the all-swallowing 
pan-Germanism all around. These conflicts and struggles are 
very tangled and unintelligible to the uninitiated, but Mr. Vickers 
disentangles and straightens out many a political and religious 
snarl for us, and makes a lucid one-volume narrative which fills a 
gap in our libraries. 





“The Yellowstone National Park ’’ 
By H. M, Chittenden, U. S, A. Robert Clarke Co. 


THERE are thousands who have heard of the Yellowstone Park 
and who desire to visit it, but cannot because of the cost of travel. 
From the Atlantic seaboard to this great National Reservation is 
a long distance, and we can only wonder why so good an account 
of the place as this of Capt. Chittenden’s has not before now been 
given to the public. The sketchy references to our wonder- 
land in the newspapers have only roused a curiosity that unti] now 
was not satisfied. Those unfortunates who cannot visit the Park 
ought to read this book; and there are portions of it that would 
make excellent matter for school readers, and give young people a 
better idea of geysers and other marvels of the region, than is 
derived from the physical geographies that serve as text-books, 
The publications of the Government Geological Surveys have treated 
of the geology of the Park in a most exhaustive manner, but who 
ever turned the pages of these formidable tomes, in search of the 
few facts such as everybody wishes to possess? Happily, Capt. 
Chittenden has rendered such a task unnecessary, and to read this 
volume of his is the next best thing to a visit 2 propria persona, 
We do not mean to say there is no room for a little fault- finding. 
The book should have been a little larger, or else less space should 
have been given to’ the history of the discovery. This is interest- 
ing, but the average reader is likely to be more inquisitive as to 
the place than concerned with the hardy trappers who earliest 
wandered into this Strange, uncanny corner of our continent; and 
we do not wonder that the superstitious Indians generally ‘‘ passed 
by on the other side’’ when in the neighborhood. The average 
mortal prefers ¢erra_ firma, and a bubbling spring is a delight to 
the tired and thirsty wayfarer. But trembling ground and uncer- 
tain showers of scalding water do not appeal to us, except as 
novelties, of which possibly many péople would rather hear than 
travel far to see them, To such, in particular, this will prove a de- 
lightful volume. 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR, W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MAss, 

Birthday Ceremonies at Stratford.—STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 
April 23.—This was the third and final day of the celebration of 
Shakespeare’s birthday, which occurs to-day, The inhabitants 
turned out in holiday attire; the streets, which were brilliantly 
decorated with American and British flags, w re crowded with 
visitors, and everything possible was done to make the event a 
memorable one, United States Ambassador Thomas F. Bayard 
and his wife and daughter arrived here at 11:30 A.M. in company 
with George F. Parker of New York, the United States Consul at 
Birmingham. They were the earliest arrivals and were warmly 
greeted. The other guests did not arrive until noon. They in- 
cluded a number of members of the. Players’ Club of New York, 
which organization has presented, through Mr. Parker, a portrait of 
Edwin Booth as Hamlet to the Shakespeare Theatre and Museum. 

When the twelve o’clock train arrived, the bells were tolled and 
the streets became packed with people hurrying to witness the un- 
veiling of the window in the Shakespeare Church, the money for 
which was contributed by American visitors. Mr. Bayard drove 
to the church, accompanied by Lord Leigh, the Lord Lieutenant 
of Warwickshire, and when the United States Ambassador entered 
the edifice, ‘* Hail Columbia” was played upon the organ. The 
Church was densely crowded, and the ceremony was most im- 
pressive. 

Mr. Bayard, in his address, referred to the special significance 
given to the present commemoration by America’s tribute, point- 
ing out the timeliness of the gift as containing in the recognition 
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of Shakespeare a common bond of feeling and sympathy. Vicar 
Arbuthnot made a speech describing the window, after which Mr. 
Bayard was escorted to a raised dais in the south transept, There 
he pulled the cord of the curtain covering the beautiful window, 
and the American memorial was unveiled. 

Before the ceremony Mr. Bayard said to the Associated Press 
representative :—‘‘I wish to call attention tothe service, Itis that 
of the Episcopal Church as used in America, and, instead of a 
prayer for the Queen, a prayer for the President of the United 
States is used,” Mr. Br.t Harte was one of the few Americans 
present. Mrs. de Navarro (Mary Anderson) sent her regrets, her 
health preventing her from being present. 

After the ceremonies at the Church had been concluded, the 
company had luncheon at the Town Hall, Mr. Bayard met with an 
enthusiastic reception, and, in replying to the toast of his health, 
made a brief address, during which he said:—‘' We have met 
at Shakespeare's home without a shadow of difference, There is 
no boundary line in it.’’ This remark was loudly cheered, Vicar 
Arbuthnot said to a representative of the A ated Press :;—~‘' 1 
wish to thank all America for this noble gift presented to the 
Church by anonymous American donors. It does much to knit 
the relations betweenthe two countries,” 


‘* Fire out" in Shakespeare.—A correspondent in New York 
(J. M, T., Jr.) writes thus:—‘*I have seen from time to time in 
The Critic notes of slang in Shakespeare, and I think one ex- 
pression which nobody seems to notice may interest you. See 
the last two lines of Sonnet 144:— 

* Yet this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt 
Till my good angel fire my bad one out,’ 
I think he uses the expression elsewhere, but I haven't a Shake- 
speare by me to verify this.” 
. This passage has been quoted more than once by writers on 
Shakespeare's slang, and | have the impression that it has been 
discussed in these notes of mine, though I do not find a clue ‘to 
it in a hurried examination of the indexes to the last twelve volumes 
of The Critic, The ‘‘ fire out’ means to drive out by fire; asin 
‘* Lear,” v. 3.23 :-— 
** He that parts us shall bring a brand from heaven, 
And fire us hence like foxes.” 
This is the only other instance of the phrase in Shakespeare, though 
Schmidt, in his Lexicon, compares ‘‘ Coriolanus,” iv. 7, 54:-—‘* One 
fire drives out one fire, one nail one nail”; and ‘* Julius Casar,” 
iii. 1, 171 :—** As fire drives out fire, so pity pity.”’ That'was a 
proverbial expression, and is explained by ‘‘ King John,” iii, 
1, 277:— 
‘+ as fire cools fire — 
Within the scorched veins of one new-burn’d.” 
It occurs again in ‘‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” ii. 4. 192 >-— 
‘* Even as one heat another heat expels, 
Or as one nail by strength drives out another.” 
The other allusion is well explained by this passage from Har- 
rington’s ‘* Ariosto"":— =~. 
‘‘ Even as a Foxe, whom smoke and fire doth fright, 
So as he dare not in the ground remaine, 
Bolts out, and through both smoke and fire he flieth 
Into the Tariers mouth, and there he dieth.” 
The figure in the modern slang is of course taken from the firing 
of a bullet out of a gun. . 

In the Sonnet passage Dowden sees an allusion which occurs 
also in ‘‘2 Henry IV.,” ii. 4.365 :— 

‘* Prince Henry, For the women? ., 

Falstaff. ¥or one of them, she isin hell already, and burns por souls.” 
I prefer Hanmer's reading, ‘burns, poor soul”; but the, refer- 
ence to burning with disease is the same with either reading. 

Apropos of the general subject, there is a good parallel to the 
modern ‘‘ kicking one’s self,” in disgustin ‘‘1 Henry IV.,”’ii. 3.34, 
where Hotspur says :— ‘‘O, I could dévide myself and go to buffets, 
for moving such a dish of skim milk with so honorable an 
action!” That is, 1 could beat myself for my stupidity. I have 
never seen any reference to this passage in comments upon slang 
in Shakespeare. 





THE LOAN EXHIBITION, held by the New York Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, for the benefit of the Fran- 
cis Scott Key monument, was closed on April 25. The financial 
results of the undertaking are most gratifying, about $1200 having 
been received. 
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Macfionnies’s Statue of Shakespeare 


THE ACCOMPANYING picture of Mr. MacMonnies’s statue of 
Shakespeare for the new Congressional Library in Washington is 
reduced by permission from a large engraving in Harper's Weekly 
of Feb. 8, which contained, also, an article by Mr. Arthur Hoeber 
from: which we quote the following passages :— 

**It seems eminently fitting that of all the great literary men to 
be represented in the new Congressional Library in Washington, 
the statue of the greatest should stand quite by itself in the read- 
ing-room, The selection of the brilliant young American sculptor, 
Frederick MacMonnies, to execute the work is amply justified by 
the splendid results he has obtained in the heroic, full length 





Copyright, 1806, by Harper & Bros. 


bronze he has modeled. The task was noeasy one. Satisfactorily 
to represent a genius of whom every one has his own ideal ;.ad- 
equately to portray a man who at his death left no trace of his 
personal self behind him, whose portraits are mere traditions, and 
whose history is only the incomplete record of vague memories— 
here indeed are difficulties appalling at the onset. Quite undis- 
mayed, however, Mr. MacMonnies has succeeded where others 
might have failed ignominiously.. He has utilized the bust of the 
poet on the monument in the church at Stratford, for, rude and 
coarse though it is, there is little doubt that it gives at least a 
general idea of the man, and he has looked at the ‘Chandos’ 
portrait, a likeness that has the flavor of antiquity in its favor, so 
that the composition does not depart from the general idea which 
the world has accepted as standing for the poet. To this he 
has added characteristic touches of his own, while the final result 
may be seen inthe engraving.” - * 

See ‘* Shakespeariana,”’ p. 311. 
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The May Magazines 
‘* The Atlantic Monthly” 

THE PLACE OF honorin 7he AZ/antic is given to the first of a se- 
ties of ‘* Letters of D. G. Rossetti,’’ edited by Mr. George Birk- 
beck Hill. These letters were written to his friend William Alling- 
ham, In editing them, Mr. Hill has had the assistance of Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti. Some of them are interesting, others are not; 
but Mr. Hill’s comments and reminiscences always are.—— Mrs. 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop’s recollections of her father deal now 
with the period after his return to Concord. He was not as happy 
in his old home as he had been in England, and was not so well 
off, There he hada salary to depend upon; in Concord he had only 
his pen with which to support his family. ‘‘In Concord,” says 
Mrs. Lathrop, ‘‘ he entered upon a long renunciation. Of ne- 
cessity this was beneficial to his art. He was now fully primed 
with observation, and ‘The Dolliver Romance,’ hammered out 
from several beginnings that he successively cast aside, appeaied 
so exquisitely pure and fine because of the hush of fasting and re- 
flection which environed the worker. It is the unfailing history 
of great souls that they seem to destroy themselves most in re- 
lation to the world’s happiness when they most deserve and ac- 
quire a better reward. He was starving, but he steadily wrote. 
He was weary of the pinched and unpromising condition of our 
daily life, but he smiled, and entertained us and guided us with un- 
flagging manliness, though with longer and longer intervals of 
wordless reserve.” Miss Agnes Repplier keeps up Zhe A7- 
lantic's reputation as the headquarters of the essay. In ‘*‘Old 
Wine and New” she discusses literary subjects with that light 
and airy touch that we have come to look for in her work, and in 
which it never disappoints us. If we can believe with Carlyle, 
says Miss Repplier, ‘‘ that it is better to revere great men than to 
belittle them, better to worship blindly than to censure priggishly, 
better to enlarge our mental vision until it embraces the stand- 
ards of other centuries than to narrow it in accordance with the 
latest humanitarian doctrine, then we may stray safely through 
the storied past, until even Froissart, writing in a feudal chimney- 
corner strange tales of chivalry and carnage, will have for us a 
message of little practical service, but of infinite comfort in hours 
of idleness and relaxation.” There is an appreciative article on 
Hermann Sudermann, by an anonymous contributor, who thinks 
that there is a virility in Sudermann’s discussions of the sex ques- 
tion that is ‘‘ as different from the superficial 6ne which disgusts 
us in the mere erotic fiction.as exuberant health is from delirium.” 
This critic admires Sudermann, but does not lose his head in dis- 
cussing him, as do so many self-styled critics. 











‘¢ Scribner’s Magazine’’ 

THE MAy Scribner's is one of the most ‘‘ all round ’’ numbers 
of this interesting magazine that we have seen for some time. It 
is always good, but this month it is of unusual excellence, It 
opens with an instalment of the ‘‘ Vailima Table-Talk,” of which 
much has been expected. It seems that Mrs. Strong (Mrs. Steven- 
son’s married daughter) and her brother, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, 
jotted down every day all the things worth chronicling that Steven- 
son said at Vailima, with the intention of one day giving it to the 
world. Stevenson knew it and did not object. While the talks 
are exceedingly interesting in spots, they are at times a little too 
trifling. It is a pity that Mr. Colvin, or Stevenson himself, could 
not have edited them. Neither Mrs. Strong nor Mr. Osbourne 
could be expected to have quite the sense of proportion that either 
of the gentlemen named would have had. That Stevenson would 
have been a good editor of himself is shown by what he said of 
his own work :—‘‘ He said he thought his own gift lay in the grim 
and terrible—that some writers touch the heart, he clutched at 
the throat. I said I thought ‘ Providence and the Guitar’ a very 
pretty. story, full of sweetness and the milk of human kindness. 
‘But it is not so sweet as ‘‘ Markheim”’ is grim. There! feel 
myself strong.’” In giving his definition of good literature, 
Stevenson said:—‘‘It is capable of explanation, 1 think, when 
you see words used to the best purpose—no waste, going tight 
around a subject. Also they must be true. My stories are not 
the truth, but I try to make my characters act as they would act 
in life. No detail is too small to study for truth. Lloyd and I 
spent five days weighing money and making calculations for the 
treasure found in ‘The Wrecker.’” There is nothing more 


pathetic in Stevenson’s own letters than the account given here 
by Mrs. Strong of his trying to dictate his work, ‘‘St. Ives,” to 
her by means of the deaf and dumb alphabet, when he was too ill 
to be allowed to use his voice. 


It was just aftera severe hem- 
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orrhage. One day they did seven pages in this way. And Steven- 
son was so amiable and good-natured through it all. He seems 
always to have been in a good temper. There is scarcely a pic- 
ture of him which does not represent him witha smile on his face. 
——Now that so many people are predicting the passing of the 
horse and the coming of-the bicycle, it is interesting to read Mr. 
Hamilton Busbey’s account of ‘‘ The Evolution of the Trotting 
Horse,” the first of a series of papers on this subject. The 
bicycle has done much to injure the livery-stable business, but it 
will never take the place of the trotting horse. ———Another paper 
in this number that will attract attention, is that by Miss Mary 
Gay Humphreys, on ‘‘ Woman Bachelors in London,”” Few 
women could have been chosen to write this article who under- 
stand the subject better than Miss Humphreys, for she knows all 
about the difficulties in the way of the woman bachelor in search 
of lodgings in New York. In London she has every comfort 
and convenience—in New York she has nothing of either. 
The problem of women’s apartment-houses seems to have been 
settled over there. Over here it has barely had serious dis- 
cussion. Miss Humphreys tells us that these houses in London 
pay three per cent. upon the investment, That does not seem 
much, but it is quite as much as some of the large office-build- 
ings pay here in New York. Miss Humphreys’s observations and 
statistics on the subject are valuable, and should set some.of our 
business men to thinking. Too much cannot be said for Mr. 
Barrie’s story, ‘‘Sentimental Tommy,” which astonishes its ad- 
mirers by its constantly increasing strength. 








** The Century [Magazine ’’ 

THE MOST TIMELY article inthe May Century is Miss Mary 
Grace Thornton’s description of ‘‘ The Crowning of a Czar.” 
Notice that it is a Czar and not ¢he Czar. The Czar that Miss 
Thornton saw crowned when her father, Sir Edward Thornton, 
was British ambassador to Russia, was Alexander III. As these 
ceremonies are very much alike, the description of the crowning of 
Alexander III. in 1883 will give the reader an excellent idea of 
what the crowning of Nicholas II. will be like. It certainly will 
be well worth seeing, for we imagine that it is the most pictur- 
esque ceremony of the kind to be seen anywhere in the civilized 
world. We get this impression largely from the illustrations. 
——‘‘In Bohemia with du Maurier,” by Mr. Felix Moscheles, is 
as attractive as the title suggests. Moscheles and du Maurier were 
art-students in Antwerp in the early fifties, after they had left 
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Paris. One feels the atmosphere of ‘‘ Trilby ’’ throughout these 
recollections. There was Moscheles, who was no mean hypnotist, 
though not on the Svengali order, and there was a pretty tobac- 
conist, who might have served for the b/anchisseuse de fin, ‘* Mes- 
merism meant more than incidental amusement or scientific ex- 
periment to usin those Antwerp and Mechlin days,” says Mr. 
Moscheles, ‘‘ and it was on one or the other of these excursions, I 
feel confident, that du Maurier picked up and was inoculated with 
the germs that afterward developed in his novels,’’——In a sug- 
gestive paper, ‘‘ Are Nervous Diseases Increasing?” Dr. Philip 
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C, Knapp discusses the old heroines and the new, and says :— 
‘*The novelist may not rank as a’scientific authority in compari- 
son with tables of vital statistics, but there is a curious and sug- 
gestive contrast between the maiden up to date and the heroine 
of the old novelists, which in some ways, as far as physical health 
and nervous stability go, is in favor of the former, although 
Sophia Western would never have sunk to the moral level of Gal+ 
lia or Mildred Lawson, The bicycling, golfing, tennis-playing 
young woman of the day seldom complains of the vapors and me- 
gtims of which we heard a good deal in the last century. I once 
tried to keep a record of the number of times that Miss Clarissa 
Harlowe swooned in her sad career, but the task was (oo great. 
One thing is certain, that the modern girl does not swoon, either 
in ordinary life or in novels. Does she still, even when she meets 
unexpectedly a long-absent lover, ‘utter a fearful shrick, and faint 
in the arms of her companion,’ like Narcissa? All these’ differ- 
ences indicate that the girl of to-day has greater control over her 
emotions, which is one indication of a more stable nervous sys- 
tem.” 





‘*Harper’s Magazine ’’ 

THE» MAY NUMBER of Harper's opens with a paper, on Mark 
Twain, by his friend and neighbor, the Rev. Joseph H, Twichell 
of Hartford. It is interesting to note that, if commerce had not 
been suspended on the Mississippi during the Civil War, we 
should probably never have had a Mark Twain. Mr, Clemens, 








who was at that time twenty-six years of age, was a Mississi 
River pilot. He was thrown out of work and felt that he had 
suffered a great misfortune. He had no other trade, and did not 
know what to do to earn a living, Having at one time in his 
career been a printer, never a very good one, he drifted into news- 
paper work, writing humorous stories and sketches and doing 
anything that he could find todo. That he would ever be an 
author never entered his head. His first success was the Jumping 
Frog, and no one was more surprised at the way it took the public 
than the author himself. What Mr, Twichell tells us of Mr. 
Clemens’s tastes in literature might surprise us, if we were not 
used to such surprises. He does not care for Dickens, nor for 
Lamb, but is very fond of Browning. The subject, however, 
which above all others he has delighted to pursue is history, that: 
of England and of France in the Middle Ages. Mr. Clemens’s 
habits of literary work are ‘‘ something between regular and irreg- 
ular.” Once started upon a task, he usually sticks to it till it 
finished. ——Prof. Brander Matthews has a very suggestive paper 
in this number on ‘* The Penalty of Humor,” in which he argues 
that the reason why Franklin, who was the most accomplished 
man-of-letters in all the thirteen colonies, was not asked to draw 
up the Declaration of Independence, was that he was a humorist. 
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His colleagues, Prof. Matthews thinks, were afraid that he would 
have his joke. ‘‘So it was,” he says, ‘‘that Benjamin Franklin 
had to pay the penalty of humor in the last century, just as 
Abraham Lincoln had to pay it in this century.” Perhaps, though 
Prof. Matthews does not say so, Mark Twain would have acknowl- 
edged the authorship of his story of Joan of Arc from the first, if 
he had not thought that the public would refuse to take him 
seriously. Prof. Matthews makes plain the distinction between 
humor and the sense of humor, and shows by lively illustration 
what many of us have noticed, that the humorist is the last man 
to seea joke. ‘Of the three greatest Americans,” says Prof. 
Matthews, ‘‘ Franklin, Washington and Lincoln, two were humor- 
ists; and it is perhaps his deficiency of humor which makes Wash- 
ington seem more remote from us and less friendly than either 
of the others.”——-In the Editor’s Study, Mr. Warner takes the 
story of Helen Keller as the text for an argument in favor of the 


early training of children. Because this child has heard of nothing 


but good, she knows of nothing but good, ‘‘ It is not a possible 
condition for most of us in the world,” he says, ‘‘ but, neverthe- 
less, the experiment of her education is very suggestive. If 


children in the family and in the public schools were fed with only 
the best literature, if their minds were treated with as much care 
in regard to the things sown in them as our wheat-fields, what a 
result we should have! It is not possible to guard any normal 
person from the knowledge of evil and from the thoughts of a 
disordered world, but it is possible to encourage the growth in 
education of love for the noblest literature, for that which is pure 
and stimulating.” 


++ Lippincott’s Magazine” 

HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL’S story in this number, ‘‘ An 
Impeding Sword,” has a good plot and considerable dash, but 
we do not think that the author has made the best possible use of 
his material. Still, the story is entertaining and carries the 
reader to the end without any break of interest.——Miss Isabel 











Tes contributes an entertaining paper on ‘‘ Bed and Board 
in Russia,” from which we learn that the Russian lodging house 
keeper is fully as wicked, deceitful and grasping as her sisters in 
other lands, The foreign born one, especially, makes light of 
sacred truth there as elsewhere. Miss Hapgood gives some -use- 
ful hints by the wey which visitors to Russia may well take to 
heart. An article on ‘‘ Official Residences for American Diplo- 
mats,” by Theodore Stanton, shows how niggardly this country 
treats its representatives abroad, and draws attention to the lib- 
eral provisions made by other countries for their ambassadors.and 
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ministers. The subject was referred to in President Cleveland’s 
annual message of 1895, and deserves careful attention. It is 
time that this country should begin to give outward evidence of 
its greatness and power in the residences and material circum- 
stances of its representatives. Democratic simplicity and dignity 
are not incompatible. ——Other papers in this very interesting 
number are on ‘‘ The Last Duels in America,’’ by William Cecil 
Elam; the ‘‘ Highways of the Sea,” dealing with the great steam- 
ship lines of the world, by Clarence Herbert New; and ‘'An 
Overlooked Poet” (Joseph Fawcett), by F. M. B. There are, 
also, quatrains by Madison Cawein and Clarence Urmy, and a 
short story by Maurice Thompson. 





+* Cosmopolis ’’ 

OF MOST INTEREST to us, in the April number of this review, 
is M. Emile Faguet's article on the newly discovered writings of 
Marguérite de Navarre. It is exhaustive and gives a detailed ac- 
count of this literary treasure, which, as he truly remarks, ‘‘ com- 
plete la physionomie de notre Marguérite de Valois, et sans nous 
montrer cette princesse plus grand poéte que nous ne la connais- 
sions jusqu’aujourd'hui, ne la diminue aucunement, et plutét la 
montrerait sous un aspect plus éievé.’’ It is difficult to quote 
from M. Naguet’s excellent paper, but we can recommend it 
warmly to all students of letters.——-Two papers on the Olympic 
games, one in English, by M. J. Gennadius, the other in French, 
by Baron Pierre de Coubertin, the well-known French enthusiast 
for athletics, come to us on this side a little late. Both point out 
enthusiastically the poetic side of the revival of the ancient games, 
yet we cannot help seeing the incongruity of the modern fact— 
the impossibility of upholding the old classic ideal with stop- 
watches and bicycle races and all the modern paraphernalia of 
sport, which is quite a different thing from athletics.. We fear 
that the modern Olympic games will die out through lack of in- 
terest: it was the Greek spirit and the Greek idea) that made the 
old games possible, not the building of a stadium at Olympia. 
——The Dramatic Chronicles, this month, are of considerable in- 
terest, especially that of the English stage, by Mr. A. B. Walk- 
ley, who discusses the treatment of conjugal infidelity on the part 
of the woman in modern plays, and likewise the ré/es assigned to 
clergymen therein, and to Hebrews. Mr. Otto Neumann-Hofer 
reviews the theatrical season just closed in Berlin, and finds noth- 
ing that can in any way be regarded as remarkable or giving prom- 
ise of prolonged life.——Robert Louis Stevenson's fragmentary 
‘* Weir of Hermiston ” is concluded in this number. The May 
issue, as already announced in these pages, will contain a critical 
study of the story by Prof. Sidney Colvin, with an authentic ac- 
count of the intended course and issue of the story from the 
point where it was broken off by the author's death. 





Magazine Notes 

In the May Review of Reviews, Mr. Stead opens a series of six 
papers on ‘‘ Som: Ambassadors of the People” with a sketch of 
M. de Blowitz, in which that remarkable journalist's foibles and 
merits are treated with happy impartiality. Mr. Stead’s satire is 
not of finest temper: the edge of the rapier of his wit is not quite 
so sharp as it should be, but occasionally he deals a clean stroke. 
The remaining five papers will deal with Messrs. Norman, Dillon, 
Smalley and Stillman.——The late Thomas Hughes and ‘‘ Tom 
Brown ”’ are the subjects of a paper by Charles D. Lanier; and 
Albert Shaw writes of ‘* Vacation Camps and Boys’ Republics.” 


There are two articles in the May Cosmopolitan that are well 
worth reading : ‘‘ The Danger of High Buildings,” by Ernest 
Flagg, and ‘‘The Phoenix Park Tragedy,” by Tighe Hopkins. 
Mr. Flagg, who is an architect of unquestioned ability, takes 
what seems to us the commonsense view of these ‘‘ sky-scrapers,”’ 
and we hope that the law or good taste, we don’t care which, so 
long as the object is accomplished, will step in and rescue the city 
from these eyesores, which may some day prove to be something 
worse. 

In the May Woman at Home will appear an article on Mrs. 
Gaskell and Charlotte Bronté, by Mr, Clement K. Shorter, which 
will-contain many hitherto unpublished letters from Charlotte 
Bronté to Mrs, Gaskell, Miss Nussey and others, Fresh light is 
also thrown on the Brontés’ life in Brussels. The article is il- 
lustrated by a full-length portrait of Mrs. Gaskell, and by a life- 
like portrait of Charlotte Bronté’s husband, the Rev. A. B. 
Nicholls, whom Mr. Shorter has visited many times in his Irish 
home. All the papers in Mr. Nicholls’s possession have been 


placed by him in Mr. Shorter’s hands. 
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The Lounger 


THe New York World of last Sunday had an editorial on 
* Copyright and Literature,” in which it sneered at the work of 
the American Copyright League and asked a few questions that | 
will try to answer, though it did not ask them in a friendly spirit. 
The first question is :—‘‘ What stimulus has the copyright law of 
1891 given to good literature in this country?” In reply I may 
say that it has given every stimulus. Our authors, whose books 
must be sold at a dollar or a dollar and a half, or they cannot live, 
have not to contend against uncopyrighted foreign books that 
cost the publisher nothing beyond the expense of manufacture. 
If foreign authors enter our market now, they do so on the same 
terms as our own authors: there is no underselling. The World 

. speaks of the notable achievements of foreign authors, and asks, 
‘* But what new novelists or workers in other fields have appeared 
in America? What single book that will live has been produced 
under the international copyright law? What new writer of mark 
has appeared? In what way has the new law advantaged [s7c 
American literature ? What American author fs the better for it ?’ 
Ican mention two American books produced under the interna- 
tional copyright law that will live—Captain Mahan’s two ‘'Sea 
Power” books. Another one, but of a very different sort, is Mark 
Twain’s ‘‘Pudd’n Head Wilson.” There is also, 1 think, some 
‘* life’ in James Russell Lowell’s Letters, edited by Prof. C. E. 
Norton. 


THE World speaks of the excellent work of du Maurier, Hall 
Caine, Anthony Hope, Stanley Weyman, Conan Doyle and some 
other English writers. There has also been some excellent work 
by Miss Mary E. Wilkins, Mrs. Wiggin (Riggs), F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Richard Harding. Davis, Judge Robert Grant, Stephen 
Crane and some other American writers, The only success equal 
to du Maurier’s is that of Gen. Lew Wallace. The others are 
quite on a par in their own country with the English authors men- 
tioned, If one must measure success by the amount of money it 
represents, then I may say that Mr. Davis, with perhaps one 
exception, has been paid the highest price for a serial, and that 
not a very long one, ever paid by a New York magazine. In the 
persons of its followers, American literature has been well paid 
by the passage of the international copyright law. ‘* What Amer- 
ican author is the better for it ?”’ asks the World. That depends 
upon what it means by better. If better means better off, then | 
may safely say that all American authors are the better for it. 
Ask Mrs. Burnett, Mr. Howells, Mr. Clemens, Gen. Wallace, 
Miss Wilkins—any author whom the British publisher thought 
worth robbing,—and you will be told that where once they were 
robbed they now are paid. A few years ago Mr. A. P. Watt 
would not have thought of ‘' handling,” if I may use a professional 
term, the works of American authors, for the reason that he could 
not sell them, as they were no one’s property in England, To-day 
he has a long list of American authors whom he ‘‘ handles” to 
their profit and his own.. The American Copyright League is 
therefore very far from being a failure. It has a proud record, 

*_ * * 


WE HAVE ALL heard of ‘‘ the pies that mother used to make,”’ 
and now comes Mr. Will T. Hale of Memphis to sing of ‘‘ The 
Clock that Father .Used to Wind.” This lyric Mr. Nathan 
Haskell Dole describes as ‘‘one of the homely, old-fashioned 
poems that go to the popular heart more directly than many more 
pretentious idyls.” ‘This is all very well, but where.are you go- 
ing to draw the line? There is no episode in the home life of a 
family that may not be sung into the popular heart :—‘‘ The Socks 
that Sister Used to Darn,” ‘‘ The Chipmunks that Brother Used 
to Chase "’—there is no end to the subjects right to the hand of the 
industrious, if uninspired, poet of the people. 


* * 


I HEAR THAT the course of study of the modern novel es- 
tablished by Dr. Phelps at Yale is to be discontinued. I should 
think that it might be, and with profit, The modern novel, it 
seems to me, has not yet reached that point of distinction or 
dignity that should entitle it to a place in a university curriculum. 
There are many modern novels that are well worth reading, but 
few that warrant a special course of study. Indeed, I think that 
the fewer novels an undergraduate reads while at the university, 
the better, for they are very likely to interfere with his more im- 
portant work. If such a course is to be followed, the greatest 


care should be taken in the selection of the books. That tastes 
so differ in matters of literature makes this a difficult problem. 
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What one man would call a novel worth studying, another would 
condemn as fit for little better than to kindle fires with. I should 
not think that ‘* Jude the Obscure” would be very edifying read- 
ing for a class of young men, nor should I think that the ‘drivel- 
ings of Mr, Grant Allen would be of much literary value. Not 
that I mean, however, for a moment to compare Mr, Hardy with 
Mr, Allen, 
; * * * 

I WISH THAT we Americans were not so foolish about our an- 
cestry—at least those of us who have any. Whenever a man or 
a woman does anything that makes it worth while for a biographical 
sketch to be given of him or her, we are at once told that he or she is 
of fine old family, that his or her ancestors came over in the Mayflow- 
er, or the Sunflower, or some other equally overcrowded vessel. If 
this cannot be proved, we are forcéd to read of a less proud but no 
less pervasive ancestry :—‘‘ Her mother was a Puddleton of Great 
Barrington, and her grandmother married the brother of the Bishop 
of Rumtifoo."”" Suppose she was, suppose she did, who cares? 
And who were the Puddietons of Great Barrington, and who was 
the Bishop of Rumtifoo, anyway? Excellent people, no doubt, 
but they were probably not known outside of their own little envi- 
ronment. I don’t think that I ever read a biographical sketch of 
a new writer, that the author of it did not try to prove an aristo- 
cratic lineage. 

* * * 

APROPOS OF THIS American weakness, I have just read an ac- 
count of a Southern writer, a woman, whose family is traced back 
to historical names that I never heard of —to my shame, no doubt. 
A portrait of the writer is given, and her position in the world of 
letters is spoken of as assured. She has made a beautiful. home 
for herself, for ‘‘ her success as a story-writer has been phenom- 
enal.” She writes for ‘‘nearly all the leading periodicals in the 
United States, writing in all ninety-six novels and serial stories, 
together with thousands of short stories and sketches and poems,” 
And I am bound to confess that I never read one of those ninety- 
six novels, nor one of those thousands of short stories, or sketches, 
or poems. None of this list is mentioned, but the author's pen- 
name is given, and, alas! though I see ‘‘nearlyall of the leading 
periodicals,” I do not rémember ever having seen that name in 


one of them. y 
* * * 


IT HAS BEEN LEFT for Mr.. Romeike, the clippings purveyor, to 
protest against our continuing to make the President of the United 
States live above his shop—for that is what residence in the White 
House means, Fancy a Cabinet meeting postponed because. the 
President’s child has the measles! It is a pinchbeck policy worthy 
only of ex-Watch-dog Holman, to oblige the Chief Magistrate to 
hire a house, if he doesn’t want to live under the same roof with 
his office-desk. 

+“ * & 

It is said that a novelty in books is to be issued under the title 
of the Invalids’ Library. Each volume is ‘‘to, be printed on a 
long strip of paper-covered muslin, so.that a patient can com- 
fortably unroll it and read in bed, thus dispensing with the at- 
tendant fatigue of holding a heavy book.”” Why go to all this 
trouble and expense? Why not buy from the publisher a copy of 
a book before it is stitched for binding ? In this way a handful of 
pages can be taken up ata time, and they are so light that it 
would be no effort for the weakest invalid to hold them. Another 
advantage of these unstitched sheets is that all the family can 
read the book at the same time. Let one get the start, and the 
others can follow on. I gave some of these unstitched pages to a 
friend once, and she was delighted with the arrangement, The 
pages open out readily, and have little or no weight ; and then, she 
said, ‘‘ it is so amusing for all of us to be reading the same book 
at the sametime.”” The suggested Invalids’ Library would be ex- 
pensive, and I do-not think that it would be as practical as the plan 
that I propose. Pes aa 

I FIND THIS among recent despatches from Montreal :—‘* It 
is announced that Dr. Louis Fréchette, who is called the Canadian 
Poet-Laureate, is engaged in writing a five-act drama in verse for 
Sarah Bernhardt. The plot is laid in Italy in the seventeenth 
century. The drama is to be ready by the end of May, when she 

returns to Paris, where it will be produced next fall.” One of 
the devices by which popular actors and actresses endear them- 
selves to a community, is the acceptance of a play by some one 
ef local reputation as a writer. Usually the masterpiece is paid 
for and then shelved. I should be glad to see Dr. Fréchette’s 
drama added to Mme. Bernhardt's repertory. : 
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Cowper’s Summer-House 
(The Sketch) 

DURING FEBRUARY, Cowper's summer-house, Olney, Bucking- 
hamshire, was sold by auction. The extract from the particulars 
of sale reads as follows:—‘‘ Lot 3.—All that far-famed garden 
and orchard known as ‘Cowper's Garden’ and the ‘Guinea 
Orchard,’ the former containing the poet’s celebrated summer- 
house, in which many of his works were written.” 

It is interesting to remember that this same garden was formerly 
attached to Cowper's house, and probably the poet’s famous hares 
—by name, Bess, Puss and Tiney—gambolled there as well as in 
the dwelling-house. The summer-house is a tiny building which 
Cowper sometimes described as ‘‘ his boudoir,” and it was here he 
wrote ‘‘ John Gilpin” and most of ‘‘ The Task "—according to 
Thomas Wright, in his book on ‘‘ The Town of Cowper,” who 
also states that in winter it was used as a greenhouse, but, on the 
return of warm weather, the walls were lined with mats, and the 
building again converted into a summer-house. It need hardly be 

added that visit- 
ors have covered 
the walls and ceil- 
ing with their 
countless names, 
although on the 
table lies a visit- 
ors’ signature- 
book, in which 
many distinguish- 
ed names may be 
- found. The gar- 
den and summer- 
house, with stable 
and cottage, all 
let at 16/. per 





poled 
Pa. 
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annum, realized 480/, at the sale, and have become the prop- 


erty of the present tenant. Prior to the Chicago exhibition, our 
American neighbors were very desirous to possess this relic, and, 
we believe, a fabulous sum was spoken of as having been offered, 
that it might be bodily removed to the exhibition. The tiles from 
the poet’s dwelling-house did actually go over the water to the 
exhibition. 

[The accompanying picture of the house was reproduced by 
the 7rzbune from The Sketch. ] 


London Letter 


It 1s A long time, I fancy, since any novel has achieved success 
among*so many classes of readers as Mr, Harold Frederic’s 
‘* Illumination,” published in America, I believe, under the title of 
‘*The Damnation of Theron Ware,” It is not unusual for a story 
to hit the general public hip and thigh, selling by its tens of 
thousands; and every now and then we get a success of esteem— 
a finished little masterpiece, which only the critics,can appreciate. 
But Mr. Frederic seems to have caught both critic and public in a 
single throw of his net; and ‘‘ Illumination” is one of the books 
of the year. Yesterday I had the advantage of seeing a letter to 
the publisher of Mr. Frederic’s book from Mrs. Drew, in which 
that lady expressed Mr. Gladstone’s admiration for the novel. She 
said that it had been quite a pleasure to her to see her father so 
much engrossed in it; andthat, when he was forced to put it down, 
he returned to it at the first opportunity, reading nothing else 
until he had finished it from cover to cover. I don’t know whether 
‘*Tllumination”’ is to prove the great American novel of which 
The Critic occasionally prophesies; but I. am sure that it will 
come very near to it. For it is a very fine piece of work, indeed; 
and, were it not for a few blemishes, and those removable, ought 
to be called a masterpiece. 

There is much talk in literary circles this week of the conference 
of publishers, which is to be held in Paris in the middle of June, 
and promises to be a most successful inauguration of the newly 
formed Publishers’ Association of London. So strong is the 
circle of booksellers in Paris that their decisions are bound to 
be received with full consideration by any Minister of the Re- 
public; and it is not unlikely that the result of the conference 
may be certain important modifications and improvements in the 
Convention of Berne. On Wednesday last, the council of the 





Publishers’ Association of London received a most genial and 
hospitable invitation from their Paris friends, expressing the hope 
that the English trade would be represented at the Conference, 
and offering them entertainment. 


It was at once settled that 
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delegates should be sent; and in all probability, as I understand, 
Mr. John Murray, Mr. C. J. Longman, Mr, R. B. Marston, Mr. 
William Heinemann and Mr. Oswald Crawfurd will be the chosen 


representatives. There will be more to say of this meeting later 
on. It promises to exercise very great influence upon the conditions 
of the European book-market. : 

It is now definitely settled that Mr. George Newnes’s new 
morning paper is to be called Zhe Dazly Courier, and that the 
first number is to be issued on Thursday next, April 23. Offices 
have been taken in Tudor Street, where Zhe Westminster Gazette 
and Zhe Sun stand side by side; and the staff is now fully occu- 
pied with the arrangement of the first numbers. There are to be 
many illustrations, and some excellent artists are to be employed. 
Literature will probably receive daily attention in the shape of a 
causerie. Sport will have its place, and fashion will be scrupu- 
lously regarded. It is an interesting venture in many ways; and, 
above all things, it is a bold experiment. 

The stage has suffered sadly of late in the loss of some of its 
most faithful servants; and every playgoer will hear with sincere 
regret of the death of Arthur Cecil, who passed away at Brighton 
yesterday afternoon. Mr. Cecil, whose rea] name was Blunt, was 
another of that clever company that started dramatic life with 
Mrs, German Read; a company which—now that Read and Pain 
and. Cecil are gone—has scarcely a representative living. He 
began acting in 1869, and made his first eonspicuous success in 
the musical ‘‘C>x and Box.”" He had played many parts in many 
moods, and was perhaps at his very best in the Pinero farces at 
the Court theatre, where his Mr. Posket in ‘‘ The Magistrate” 
was inimitable. As Mr. Gosse has lately told us, Walter Pater him- 
self, whom one would scarcely have expected to appreciate the vein, 
was one of the sincerest of Cecil’s admirers inthis part. Arthur 
Cecil was slightly of the old school; his method verged upon bur- 
lesque, and he was inclined to over-act. But only a few months 
ago, when he reappeared with Mrs. Baneroft in ‘* Money,’ one 
could not but be astounded by the art which enabled him (in a 
preposterous make-up as Graves, and after an ebullition of the 
ridiculous), to sweep across into seriousness, and almost into 
pathos, with a fidelity which carried even the gallery with him. 
He was a true artist and a very popular man. He will be very 
much missed among his friends both before and behind the 
curtain, 

The memorial performances at Stratford-on-Avon, which com- 
mence next week, have been again entrusted to Mr. F. R. Benson, 
who will produce a varied repertory, It is the custom on these 
occasions to set forth some novelty, and this year there will be 
a performance of ‘‘ Richard the Second,” a play which has not 
been acted within the limits of what one may call modern stage 
history, Besides this, Mr. Benson will play ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” 
‘* The Taming of the Shrew,” ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” ‘‘ Macbeth” and 
‘‘Hamlet.” In the last-named he has long enjoyed great popu- 
larity in the provinces; and his study of the part is, indeed, both 
tfomantic and thoughtful. It is curious that Mr. Benson has not 
attainéd more success in London, but it is rumored that he is 
about to essay another season, when, perhaps, he will do better. 
When he took the Globe in 1889, he scarcely gave himself a 
chance, for in the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” his part was an 
unprofitable one; and in ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew ” he is never 
at his best. It is eight years now since I saw his Hamlet; but | 
Still believe it to be better than Mr. Tree’s, more spontaneous, and 
of a much more Shakespearian atmosphere. It will be pleasant 
if he succeeds in conquering the London public. 

Sometime during May we are to have Mr. Swinburne’s new 
poem, which is said to be the most ambitious piece of work he 
has done for years. It is to be called ‘‘ The Tale of Balen,” and 
the manuscript has already passed from Mr. Chatto’s office into 
the hands of the printers. 1 understand, by the bye, that Mr. 
Swinburne’s handsome appreciation of that most delightful book, 
Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s ‘‘ The Golden Age,” which appeared last 
week in Zhe Daily Chronicle, has resulted in a fresh demand for 
the volume, which is now being reordered largely at the libraries. 
One is glad to hear this; for everyone who has yet to read ‘‘ The 
Golden Age” has before him a treat of uncommon calibre. 

I have received inquiries from America concerning Mr. Frank 
Hird, who has published some short stories in the magazines, 
which seem to have attracted favorable notice upon the other side. 
Mr. Hird, I am told, is one of the youngest of the young school, 
being not more than twenty-two or so, and is engaged in editorial 
work upon The St, James's Budget. Hitherto his work has been 
= journalistic; but he has recently emerged into fiction, and 
will shortly put forth a novel. Probably the short stories which 
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have attracted my cofrespondent’s attention represent the greater 
portion of Mr. Hird’s published work. But he is regarded by 
those who have met him as a man of considerable promise. 


LONDON, 17 April 1896. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


How to Spell Chinch-bug 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


This note may perhaps be of sufficient interest to those inter~ 
ested in home-made spelling to warrant its printing: Several 
years ago, in the course of some economic entomological work in 
Kansas, I assisted in caring for a correspondence with several 
thousand farmers of the state who were making field experiments 
with the contagious diseases of the chinch-bug, that most de- 
structive insect pest of cereal crops. During the course of this 
correspondence my attention was attracted by the many different 
spellings which the name of the insect received at the hands of our 
correspondents, and I compiled a list of more than forty different 
spellings of the name. A still longer list is that just published in 
Prof. Lugger’s first annual report as entomologist of the state ex- 
periment station of Minnesota. Dr. Lugger has noted, in the 
course of a similar correspondence, the following ways of spelling 
chinch- bug :—Chingsbog, chinch buck, chinsh bug, chinge-bugg, 
chingh bug, chingebug, chintch bug, chick bug, chinc bug, chings 
bug, chince bug. chinge bug, chints bug, ching bug, chincebug, 
chickbug, chins bug, ginge buck, chidgbuck, chinsbug, cinch bug, 
chinsee bug, chinz bug, chinge bug, chinck bug, chinzbug, chinsch 
bug, chince bug, chintz bug, chich bug, chinck bug, chinche bug, 
schinsbok, chin bug, cinche bug, cinsh bug, cinge bug, shinge- 
bog, chint bug, chintx bug, chinth bug, chinchbug, chinche bug, 
chinxh bug, chinch bug, chincsbug, ching bog, chingbug, chinch- 
buck, chink bug, ckinck bug, chinckbug, chingsbox, chintg bug, 
chitz bug. VERNON L, KELLOGG, 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Calif., 11 April 1896. 





A Book and its Story. 


A STATESMAN’S GOSSIP 


THE THIRD AND fourth volumes of Barras’s Memoirs (Har- 
per & Bros.), which conclude the work, are not as interesting as 
the two former ones. A little of Barras goes a long way, and by 
the time one has read four volumes of his gossip, he begins to 
feel that the ex-Director did not always stick to absolute facts in 
his chronicles, though he tells us that he made daily notes of all 
that came within his knowledge and wrote these out while the 
matter was fresh in his mind, All that he has to say of Napoleon 
Bonaparte is so evidently tinged with malignity that it fails to im- 
press the reader as he intended. A man’s enemy is not always to 
be relied upon for the truth about him. Barras never admits that 
Napoleon was influenced by any but base motives. He tells us 
that he was Napoleon’s confidant in almost all matters, a statement 
that we can hardly believe, as it is not in keeping with the gen- 
erally accepted character of Napoteon, who knew his enemies as 
well as his friends, and could hardly have mistaken Barras for one 
of the latter. Barras would have us believe that he was the crea- 
tor of Napoleon, and that the First Consul bit the hand that fed 
him. If Barras could create such men as Napoleon, why did he 
not create more? Would he not admit, I wonder, that he had 
pretty good material to work with in this case ? 

* * * 


Notwithstanding their rancor and occasional prolixity, these 


Memoirs contain much that is entertaining. They are filled with 


anecdote and show an intimate knowledge of the people and times 
to which they relate, Very corrupt times they were, too, but very 
interesting and important in their bearing upon history. Bitter 
as he is in his denunciation of Napoleon, Barras is even more 
severe in that of poor Josephine. He does not leave her a shred 
of character. To him, he tells us, she confided her opinion of 
Napoleon, which was not a flattering one. He hints boldly that 
he was not without his attractions for Mme. Bonaparte, and gives 
a conversation with her in which she asks him why he did not 
* Marry her-when he might have had her, instead of arranging her 
Marriage with Napoleon, To this delicate question Barras replied 
that he was in no position to marry at that time, having one wife 
already, and that he had a deep-rooted objection to divorce. He 
admitted that he was ‘‘no saint,” but he thought divorce ‘‘ bad 
form,” That is just about what he told Napoleon, who consulted 
him as to the best way of getting rid of Josephine. Most histo- 
would have us think that later on, if not at this time, Jose- 
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phine loved Napoleon and was heart-broken at being divorced 
from him. Constant, Napoleon's valet, whose Memoirs were re- 
cently published, describes the parting scene between the. Em- 
peror and Empress, of which he was an eye-witness, as being one 
of the most tragic things possible to imagine. And now Barras 
tells us that Josephine cared more for him than she did for Na- 
poleon, and that the latter was very indifferent to her, I for one 
prefer to believe Constant and others who tell a more pleasing 
tale. There is enough to say against Napoleon for other sins, | 
was brought up to believe that, though with him ambition was 
a greater passion than love, he really did love Josephine in his 
strange Napoleonic way. If Josephine did not love him, what is 
the use of history? It is the fact of her love that has made 
countless thousands weep over her sad fate, and the only time 
that Napoleon is supposed to have shed tears was at parting with 
her. We know that their relations were strained during the 
Egyptian campaign, and that Napoleon, when he returned to 
France, was met with many unpleasant stories of his wife's con- 
duct during his absence. At the same time it is hardly to be. be- 
lieved that, when Josephine heard the rumor of his death at the 
hand of an assassin, her first words'were:—‘‘ Ah, I breathe 
freely! * * * He is a man who has never loved anyone ex- 
cept himself; he is the most ingrained and ferocious egotist that 
the earth has'ever seen, He has never known anything but his 
interest, his ambition, You have no idea to what a degree he has 
forsaken me.” 
* * * 

In the early days of his married life, Bonaparte used often to 
dine at the house of Barras, and his manners on certain of these 
occasions were not such as we should expect from a man of his 
commanding genius :— 

‘* He had for a long time been taciturn, until the moment arrived 
when his marriage was settled upon, and he obtained the command of the 
Army of Italy. Thereupon he seemed a prey to the maddest joy; and 
every time after dining with me he thought he could let himself go in the 
presence of my guests, he would ask my leave to close the door, in order 
to be free to . comedy, This comedy was always a genuine improv- 
isation, the idea of which was sometimes supplied to him, and he would 
instantly dialogize, himself playing several parts simultaneously; he 
would ask my leave to take off his coat, and, taking table-cloths and table- 
napkins, make himself divers costumes, and, crouching behind arm-chairs, 
would suddenly emerge in the most grotesque disguises: although the deliy- 
ery of hisimprovisation was not very fluent, he neverthelessadopted every 
inflection of voice at his command to give variety to the scenes, and he man- 
aged to do so fairly well, At other times he would begin tales 4 /a Boccaccio, 
or episodes in the style of Ariosto, without knowing, he would say, what 
the end would be, and yet he continued them to the end with, an inex- 
haustible command of words; what was perhaps no less comical than all 
the rest, was that while at first ridiculing the thing he had just created, he 
would end byremarking, seriously, ‘ Do you know that this is actually true, 
that it is a true story?’ He seemed inclined to get angry if his word was 
doubted, and more than once he spoke in the most imperious, not to say 
rude, fashion to those who would not take him at his word.” 

*-_ * * 


I don’t know whom Barras hated the most—Napoleon or Tal- 
leyrand. The latter he regarded as a most conspicuous example 
of a time-server in France, who fed Napoleon’s ambitions to serve 
his own ends, and that was all. With this opinion I shall not 
quarrel. My own opinion of Talleyrand’s singleness of purpose 
is not of the highest. The object of his ‘‘caressing attitude” to- 
wards Bonaparte after the latter’s return from Italy, says Barras, 
‘* had not for its sole object that of strengthening himself with 
Bonaparte’s support in the Directorate, where he felt he was not 
very strong; he also sought to use Bonaparte as an instrument 
wherewith to attempt something against the Directorate. He 
would point out to him as an odious injustice that his youth should 
have been the pretext for preventing him from becoming a Di- 
rector. ‘Is there a single one of the five,’ he would argue, ‘ who 
can vie with your genius? Nay, are the five of them together, 
past and present, worth your little finger? You were not asked 
your age when it was a question of saving our country at home, 
of covering it with honor and glory.in Italy. Was Alexander 
asked his age when he avenged the Greeks of the Great King? 
When the son of Chatham was Prime Minister he had not the age 
of General Bonaparte.’”’ 

7-_ * * 

Barras certainly did not encourage Bonaparte in his ambitions. - 
That he should want to be First Consul of the Republic was 
offensive to the ex-Director. He wrote him a letter, in which he 
quoted Washington, the newly made President of the United 
States, in a way that did not please its recipient. In speaking of 
it to Fouché, Napoleon said :—‘‘ What has Washington to do in 
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the matter? What does Barras mean by this? There is no other way 
to establish agovernment than to seize it, and not let hold of it when 
once in your grasp. Barras is still up to the neck in his Repub- 
licean ideas; he gabbles like an old woman,” Perhapsthe truth 
of Bonaparte’s remark struck Barras. It has struck me a number 
of times in reading these Memoirs. But Barras has had his re- 
venge: he has written a book and has told the world just what he 
thought of Napoleon, and it is this:— : 

** If I have on more than one occasion appeared severe towards Bona- 
to I think that those who ponder his career will be still more so. 

am of the opinion that this truly and unfortunately most extraordinary 
man is the greatest criminal who has appeared on earth since Adam, and 
even before.” 

Bonaparte did not write a book, but he has told us what he 
thought of Barras’s opinions :—‘‘ He gabbles like an old woman,” 
said the great man to Fouché. And who will deny that at times 
he does ? But he is most entertaining and amusing. 

J. L. G, 





Founder’s Day at the University 


New YorkK UNIveRSITY celebrated Founder's Day on April 
22, with appropriate exercises. . There was an address by Charles 
L. Mead, President of the class of ‘96, the oration was delivered 
by Charles G. Wheeler, and the Founder’s Day poem by John H. 
Pritchard. Another poem, especially written for the occasion by 





RESIDENCE HALL 


Bishop A. C. Coxe of Western New York, class of '46, was printed 
onthe program. The Glee Club sang, and the American flag 
was raised on ‘' Battery Hill.” The cornerstone of Residence 
Hall No. I. was laid by Chester S. F. Whitney, after which Chan- 
cellor MacCracken pronounced the benediction. The hall, which 
was designed by McKim, Mead & White, will contain, besides 
studies and dormitories for 112 students, a music-room, two bi- 
cycle-rooms, college periodical rooms, and other attractive feat- 
ures. It is to be ready in time for the opening of the sixty-fifth 
college year, in September. 





Historical Notes from Paris 


M., JOSEPH FABRE, Senator of the Aveyron, the Republican au- 
thority on Joan of Arc, is engaged on a work entitled ‘‘ Les Bour- 
reaux de Jeanne d’Arc,” a series of biographical studies of the 
members of the French clergy who participated in the trial of the 
Maid of Orleans and were the authors or the accomplices of her 
death. There will be full-length portraits of five bishops, twelve 
abbots or priors, and a hundred or more other church dignitaries, 
monks or simple priests. M. Fabre’s book will, therefore, fasten 
still more firmly on Rome this Rouenese auto da fé. 

The third volume of M. Auguste Moireau’s ‘‘ Histoire des Etats- 
Unis "’—the first two volumes were published some three or four 

ears ago,—which covers the period extending from 1800 to 1829, 
s ready for the printer, and the fourth (1829-1860) is well ad- 
vanced ; the former wil! be issued some time this year, the latter 
in 1897. You may not know that M. Moireau, who is President 
of the Société des Etudes Historiques, a contributor on historical 
subjects to the Revue des Deux Mondes and other Paris periodicals, 
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and the author of the chapters on North and South America in 
Lavisse & Rambaud's large ‘‘ Histoire Générale,” is one of the most 
exact students in France of the general history of our country. 

M, Victor du Bled may be called the fashionable historian of 
Paris. Though the author of a two-volume account of the July 
Monarchy and a half-dozen other books of a more or less historical 
nature, he is better known, perhaps, as a lecturer before the great 
ladies of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, This year he gives a 
series of ten lectures on ‘‘ French Society in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury.” The first one—‘‘ Les Prédicateurs avant Bossuet ’—was 
delivered yesterday with much success in the presence of a very 
distinguished audience. 

Early numbers of the Revue des Deux Mondes are to contain 
some rather notable articles bearing on French history. M. Eti- 
enne Lamy, who was a prominent Deputy during the stormy period 
of the foundation of the present Republic, will write about the 
Government of National Defense (1870-71). M. Costa de Beau- 
regard, the newly elected Academician, will consider Chateau- 
briand’s part in the war with Spain, during the Restoration, when 
Chateaubriand was Minister of Foreign Affairs. Count d’Haus- 
sonville will portray the Duchess of Bourgogne, and M. Funck- 
Brentano will reéxamine the celebrated Brinvilliers poisoning case 
in the time of Louis XIV. But perhaps the most interesting of 
this collection of papers will be M. Emile Ollivier’s account of the 
coup d'état of 2 Dec. 1851. Ollivier, it will bé remembered, was 
Napoleon III.’s Prime Minister at the outbreak of the war of 1870, 
and so, when he speaks of the Second 
Empire, he speaks by the book. In fact, 
that terrible moral and political fall is 
seldom absent from his thoughts, and 
more than once during the past two or 
three years his family has feared that 
the memory of it might unbalance his 
mind, He is now nursing his shattered 
health away from Paris. 

Many of the readers of Baron de 
Barante’s ‘‘ Souvenirs,” now being pub- 
lished at Lévy’s—1I believe there are 
one or two volumes still to appear,— 
expressed their regrets to the Duc de 
Broglie that his mother's letters were 
so few in number in that work. So 
the flattered son has brought out a 
whole volume of them, also through 
: Calmann-Lévy, They begin with her 
early growth and come down to the eve 
of her premature death. When. it is 
remembered that the letter-writer is 
the daughter of Mme. de Staél, and 
that her epistles are addressed to Gui- 
zot, the d’Haussonvilles, the Castellanes, Baron de Barante and 
other distinguished people of the Restoration and the July Mon- 
archy, it will be seen that the volume must be not only interesting, 
but valuable. A long’ letter to Wilberforce reveals his strenuous 
efforts for the abolishment of the slave-trade and the difficulties 
which the measure encountered ia France under Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X. _ These difficulties were due, as the Duchesse de Broglie 
Says, to ‘‘our national prejudice against everything that comes to 
us from England.” It may be noted, by the way, that much of 
that old prejudice still lingers here. 

The latest addition to the magnificent ‘collection of military 
memoirs issued by the house of Plon is the large octavo volume of 
General Count de Saint-Chamans, who was Marshal Soult’s aide- 
de-camp. It relates to the period extending from 1802 to 1832, 
and is full of impressions and anecdotes of the famous people and 
acts of those stirring times. But the careful student of history 
will regret to find that nobody seems responsible for the publica- 
tion or the editing of this manuscript. A preface and explana- 
tion of some sort appear all the more necessary in this instance, 
as the General says in the opening pages :—‘‘ In taking the pen, 
I have no intention of making a book, but simply wish to tell my 
family what I have seen. * * * Not desiring to be read by 
— * * * T mean to give my nephews the story just as 

t tld 

Among the forthcoming works from the press of M. Armand 
Colin are M. Seignobos’s ‘‘Scénes de |'Histoire d’ Allemagne,” 
which, on account of the beautiful illustrations of Rochegrosse 
and others, is perhaps more an artistic than a historical publication, 

and a ‘‘ Histoire de la Langue et de la Littérature Francaises,” @ 
large work which is to appear in parts, under the general direc- 
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tion of M. Petit de Julleville of the Sorbonne, with the collabora- 
tion of many scholars. 

This year the Sorbonne is weaker than usual in the amount of 
historical instruction which it offers. Though M. Lavisse is de- 
livering a brilliant series of lectures on the reign of Louis XIV., 
and M. Aulard is presenting an able apology for the Jacobin Club 
of the Revolution, M. Rambaud, who was to have studied East- 
ern Europe since 1815, handed over his hours to a substitute, as 
he was chosen Senator shortly before the University opened last 
autumn. 

One of M. Aulard’s lectures was entirely devoted to Taine, the 
arch-enemy of the Jacobins. Certain assertions of the learned 
Professor rather startled some of his hearers. While he admitted 
that Taine was a fine stylist, he could not call him a true histor- 
ian. Taine started out with a purpose, and made every fact bend 
in that direction. M. Aulard tells me that he has gone to the 
trouble of following Taine’s traces in the Archives and finds, for 
instance, in a case of pillage, that Taine would cite but one docu- 
ment when there were a dozen or more bearing on the same act. 
He was too nervous and disorderly to beexact. M,. Aulard found 
the papers examined by Taine pitched back pellmell into. the 
boxes. It is not surprising, therefore, that a large. portion of the 
multitude of authorities which he gives at the bottom of the pages 
of his ‘‘ Origines de la France Contemporaine” are inaccurate. 
M. Aulard has verified, or, rather, has tried to verify, many of 
them, but in vain. One day, in his study, we took up the refer- 
ences on page 8 of Vol. II. of ‘* La Révolution,” and found them 
all—four in number—wrong. 

The new volume of M, Eugéne Spuller—M. Spuller is Senator, 
ex-Minister, and perhaps the most intellectual of the Republican 
leaders—‘‘ Hommes et Choses de la Révolution”’ (Paris: Félix 
Alcan) contains, among many other excellent historical and bio- 
graphical essays, an interesting account of how M. Aulard’s 
professorship was established—the first university chair in France 
devoted exclusively to the Revolution, and due to the much-abused 
Paris Municipal Council—and many details concerning the young 
Professor's career and methods. Scattered through the volume 
are occasional friendly references to the United States and its in- 
stitutions, which M. Spuller has studied with far more care and 
sympathy than almost any other Republjcan public man in France, 
unless I except Senator Clamageran, who, however, was born an 
American citizen. 

If the Sorbonne’s historical program is a little jejune, this win- 
ter, the same complaint cannot be made of that of the Ecole Libre 
des Sciences Politiques. There M. Rambaud has kept his ap- 
pointment and is lecturing weekly on the diplomatic history of 
Europe from 1713 to 1789. Though his delivery and style are 
unattractive, his treatment is solid and scholarly. M. Jules Dietz 
is considering the parliamentary and legislative history of France 
since the Revolution down to the present day, and M. Charles 
Benoist, editor of that excellent series of manuals, ‘‘ La Vie Na- 
tionale ” (published by Chailley), is covering the constitutional his- 
tory of Europe forthe same period. M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Member of the Institute, devotes an hour to the contemporary 
history of the principal European states. But perhaps the most 
satisfactory of the historical lecturers at M. Boutmy’s remarkably 
successful institution, is M. Albert Sorel of the French Academy, 
whose subject this year is the diplomatic history of Europe since 
the fallof Napoleon, There is deep and sad significance in the 
frequency with which reference is made, in this course, to that 
baleful Alsace-Lorraine complication, at which times the speaker's 
voice is full of compressed feeling, while a painfully intense silence 
reigns among those 150 young Frenchmen, the cream of the in- 
tellectual dourgeorsie of Paris. 

M. Boutmy’s eyes, I am sorry to report, are giving himso much 
trouble that he has had to suspend all his literary work, which is 
the more regrettable to Americans, as he was in the midst of a 
thorough study of our federal judicial system, which has never 
been well presented in France since Tocqueville, since whose days 
it has been considerably modified. 


PaRIS, 15 Feb. 1896. THEODORE STANTON. 





THE ALDINE CLUB had a ‘‘Forecastle Night” on April 27, 
among the guests being’Admiral Erben, Rear-Admiral Richard 
W. Meade, Lieut. A. C. Dillingham, Pay Director Schenck and 
Commander Miller of the Naval Reserves. Everything in the 
fo'c’sle was strictly nautical, and that famous old salt, Mr. H. W. 
Mabie. presided. Among the yarn-spinners were the naval guests, 
and Messrs. John Kendrick Bangs, Julian Hawthorne, Wadsworth 
Longfellow, E. W. Townsend and F. Hopkinson Smith. 
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The Fine Arts 
The Illustrators Club New Home 


THE ILLUSTRATORS CLUB of this city gave a housewarming 
in its new quarters, at 95 Fifth Avenue, on April 24. A most at- 
tractive program had 
been prepared for the 
occasion, which was 
styled ‘‘ The Hang- 
ing of the Crane.” 
T he invitation-card 
was prettily and ar- 
tistically designed, 
and is well worth 
preserving, and even 
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at its Rooms, No. 95 





Americans at the 
Champs - Elysees 





Fifth Avenue THE EXHIBITION 
hk Ae Mags of the Salon des 
25% at Nine o'clock. ¥ Champs-Elysées was 

opened on April 29, 
HtaZ A Gat } American artists be 


See 
; Pleaje prejent this card " 


ing well represented 
in numbers and qual- 
ity of work, Among 
the more notable 
paintings are a large 
water-color of Mors- 
alines at low tide, by 
J. Cauffman of Philadelphia; two cattle pieces by Edwin D. Con- 
nell of Brooklyn; ‘* Le Gouter,” a Normandy farm scene, by L. 
Théodore Dubé of Canada; a ‘‘ Woodland Nymph,” a nude, by 
Mrs, Mattié Dubé; ‘‘ The Boxers,” depicting the carrying out of 
the vanquished combatant, and a portrait of John Heywood 
Roidebush, by James Wall Finn of New York; two scenes from 
the life of Robert Burns, one being suggested by his poem to the 
mountain daisy, the other representing ‘‘Burns and Highland 
Mary,” both by Charles Heberer of St. Louis; two landscapes by 
Peter A, Gross of Allentown, Penn. ;a half-length portrait of Miss 
E, Sanderson Haven, by her sister, Miss Daisy Haven of New 
York; ‘‘ La Bergére,” by Daniel Ridgway Knight of Philadelphia, 
who is hors concours ; and some water-colors by his son, Aston 
Knight. H. Humphrey shows a painting of Santon before the 
Sultan in the Alhambra, prophesying the end of the Moorish em- 
pire; ‘‘En Détresse” is a marine by William E. Norton of Bos- 
ton; William L. Picknell of the same city exhibits an excellent 
large rye Frank Henry Richardson, also from Boston, 
sends a kitchen interior and a portrait in pastels; Lionel Walden 
is represented by a view of ‘Cardiff Rocks,” and a scene of 
‘‘ The Flight into Egypt”; Charles H. Pepper of New York has a 
portrait, in green and mauve, of a lady, a portrait of a man in 
yellows, and a couple of water-colors, ‘‘ Maternity” and ‘‘ The 
Little Dutchwoman.’”’ Louis Loeb of Cleveland shows a picture 
of a small boy, ‘‘ P’tit Bonhomme en Bleu”; Walter McEwen of 
Chicago, -** The Mirror” and ‘*A Dutch Interior”; William 
Seftwick Dodge of Virginia, a ceiling decoration for the National 
Library at Washington; H. O. Tanner, a picture of ‘* Daniel in 
the Lion’s Den”; and Laurence A. Southwick of Buffalo, a three- 
quarter-length portrait of a young girl, William Blair Bruce of 
Hamilton, Canada, exhibits a marine, ‘‘ The Mediterranean near 
Toulon”; Henry Bacon of Boston, a picture of a marine in a vil- 
lage church, ‘‘ Un Brave"; Anne Lawrence Gregory of New 
York, a life-size portrait of a boy and a small picture of a woman, 
Edwin Losd Weeks is represented by a group of muleteers on 
the road to Ispahan; and Mrs. Cecilia Wentworth by a portrait 
of M. Challemel-Lacour, and an interior of an old church, The 
only picture by an American woman in the Luxembourg gallery, 
by the way, is Mrs. Wentworth’s ‘‘ La Foi,”’ a full-page reproduc- 
tion of which was given in Zhe Jilustrated American of April 25, 











Opening of the Royal Academy 
THE ANNUAL exhibition of the Royal Academy in London will 
be opened on May 4, The press view was held on April 29 and 
30, and the private view on May 1, Sir John E. Millais, the new 
President of the Academy, exhibits a picture called ‘‘The Fore- 
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runner,” and portraits of the Marchioness of Tweeddale, Sir 
Richard Quain and a son of Lord Manners. Prof. Herkomer has 
a large picture, ‘‘ Back.to Life,” and a number of portraits, includ- 
ing one of the Bishop of London, and another of Sir Francis 
Jeune. Laurence Alma Tadema shows two pictures, ‘* The 
Coliseum ” and ‘‘ Whispering Noon”; and Mr. Edwin A. Abbey 
a picture called ‘‘ Gloucester and the Lady Anne,” the subject 
being, ‘‘ Was ever woman in this humor wooed?” Mr. G, H. 
Boughton, the new Academician, exhibits four pictures. Themost 
striking portrait is Sargent’s full-length of Mr. Chamberlain. 





The Seligman Memorial 


THE MEMORIAL to the late Jesse Seligman at the Hebrew Benev- 
olent and Orphan Asylum, in this city, was unveiled on April 23, 
ex-Mayor Abram S. Hewitt making the address. The memorial is 
allegorical in meaning, the base representing the ruins of the in- 





tolerant dynasties of Assyria, Egypt and ancient Rome, From 
the ruins rises a column of /asces, typifying the United States, 
The serpent of intolerance, endeavoring to wind its coils around 
the column, is slain by the eagle. An orphan girl stands beside 
the column, bearing a scroll on which are inscribed the words, 
‘*His charity knew no race nor creed.” A bronze bust of Mr. 
Seligman crowns the column, The memorial is the work of Mr. 
Moses Ezekiel. . 





Art Notes 


A FINE collection of Chinese carved jades, crystals and 
other semi-precious stones, together with some remarkable 
porcelains intermediate in quality and decoration between the 
Chinese decorated porcelains of the last century and Persian ware 
of about the same period, have been put on exhibition in the show- 
room of Messrs, Tiffany & Co., in Union Square. The porce- 
lains come from the interior of Siam. Among the jades are a 
large dish of greenish mottled jade carved in the shape of a 
curled lotus-leaf, and a cup with pierced ornamentation in the 
base and relief work on the bowl. Other carvings are in rock 
crystal, amethyst, rose quartz. and smoky quartz. Of the Demi- 
doff collection of enamelled and jewelled watches, recently 
placed on exhibition, most have been sold. ; 


—Several hundred designs for colored posters, submitted in 
competition for prizes, are on free exhibition at the rooms of the 
Century Co, in Union Square. Their special purpose is to an- 
nounce the August Midsummer Holiday number of Zhe Cen- 
tury. 

—Mrs. Cadwalader Gould, the American sculptor, has been 
commissioned by Dr. von Stephan, Minister of the Imperial 
German Post-Office, with the modelling of two allegorical figures, 
representing Posts and Telegraphs, for the post-office building at 
Magdeburg. The German sculptors have protested against the 
awarding of the commission to a foreigner. 
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—At its annual meeting, last week, the Municipal Art Society 
elected the following officers: President, Bruce Price; Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. A. Coffin; Second Vice-President, W. T. Evans; Sec- 
retary, E. Hamilton Bell; Treasurer, Henry Marquand; Counsel, 
J. H. Ward. A committee was appointed to draw up resolutions. 
of regret at the death of the late Richard M. Hunt, who was the 
Society’s first President, and held the office at the time of his 
death, last year. Asa token of respect for his memory, the office- 
was kept vacant until the expiration of his term. 


—The drawings by Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson, which were- 
sold at the American Art-galleries on April 27 and 28, included 
many of the originals for the illustrations which have appeared in 
** Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine” and other books by the 
artist. Mr. Gibson is well known for his qualities of delicacy 
and accuracy in drawings of natural history subjects, butterflies. 
and other insects, flowers and plants, woodland and mountain 
scenery. About 100 drawings were in color, the rest in black- 
and- white. 


—The equestrian statue of Gen. Grant, which was unveiled on 
Saturday last at the corner of Bedford Avenue and Dean Street, 
Brooklyn, is of bronze, of more than the size of life, and repre- 
sents the General as he usually appeared on the battlefield, his 
coat open and the cape thrown back from the shoulders, his hand: 
on his hip, the expression of his face and his attitude suggesting 
calm attention, with no sign of excitement. The granite pedestal 
is about sixteen feet high, and is an oblong block decorated near 
the base with a few mouldings, and bearing the name ‘‘ Grant”’ 
in raised bronze letters in front, and at the back a simple inscrip- 
tion relating that the statue is the gift of the Union League Club 
of Brooklyn, to the city. The sculptor is Mr. William Ordway 


_ Partridge. The ceremony was witnessed by the family of Col. 


Frederick D. Grant, whose son, Ulysses D. Grant, unveiled the 
statue. Among those present were Gov. Morton and his staff, 
Lieut.-Gov. Saxton, Mayor Strong of New York, and Mayor 
Wurster of Brooklyn. There was a large military parade. 


—A handsome rose window, intended for the Alexander Com- 
mencement Hall of Princeton College, has been’ on exhibition at 
the Tiffany studios, 333 Fourth Ave. In the petals of the rose 
have been arranged four classic figures, representing Study,. 
Genius, Knowledge and Fame. The designer, Mr. F. A. 
Holzer, has been very happy in overcoming the difficulties inher- 
ent in.his task, and in making effective use of his material. 





An International Book Exhibition 


THERE WILL BE opened in Paris during May, at the galleries. 
of L’ Art Nouveau, 22, Rue de Provence, an International Mod- 
ern Book Exhbition, which will 
include artistic printed books, 
with and without illustrations, 
produced during the second 
half of the nineteenth century ; 
book ornamentation: illustra- 
tions on wood, copper and 
stone, floral letters, head and: 
tail pieces, ex-libris and speci- 
mens of embossing; book- 
covers: artistic bindings and 
superior trade bindings; book 
materials; and original designs 
for book illustrations. Exhib- 
its are to be delivered in this 
country at the Art Gallery of 
Mr, John Getz, 391 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, or to Mr. J. 
M. Bowles, editor of Modern 
Art, care of Messrs, L. Prang 
& Co., 646 Washington Street, 
Boston, before May 8. The 
exhibition will remain open for 
one month. Among the mem- 
bers of the managing commit- 
tee are Messrs. Samuel P. 
Avery, Jules Claretie, Henri 
Houssaye, Armand Ayot and Octave Uzanne. 

We reproduce the.colophon of the artistic circular of the ex- 
hibition sent out by Messrs. Prang & Co. 


THIS HAS BEEN PRINTED FOR 
THE COMMITTEE OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL MODERN BOOK 
EXHIBITION, AT THE GALLER- 





IES OF L’ART NOUVEAU, PARIS, 
BY THE PRANG PRESS, BOSTON 
IN APRIL, MDCCCXCVI@A@A, 
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Education 
New York’s State School System 


THE FORTY-SECOND annual report of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, being the first under the administration of 
Mr. Charles R. Skinner, was transmitted to the Legislature on 
April 28. Mr. Skinner considers school supervision the.weakest 
point in our school system, and advocates an educational qualifi- 
cation for School Commissioners. He thinks that no increase of 
salary for Commissioners should be made until such qualification 
is required, Much space is devoted to the weakness of the rural 
districts, and a plea is made for the adoption of the township sys- 
tem, which will fix responsibility. Without it, he says, the rural 
schools will continue to decline. Pending the adoption of such a 
system, the transferring of pupils from weaker to stronger dis- 
tricts is urged, and it is recommended that power be given to a 
trustee or a board of trustees of a small district to contract with 
the authorities of another school district for such tuition. He 
argues that teachers in all cities should be subject to examinations 
prescribed by the State Superintendent, and that no State money 
should be paid where State supervision and State examinations do 
not exist. Some abuses of the uniform examination system, 
especially in the matter of the hiring of teachers by boards of ed- 
ucation, are pointed out, and the remedy is suggested. The uni- 
form examination system has been adopted by a majority of the 
cities of the State. In view of the fact that, under the new State 
Constitution, the Assembly districts are increased to 150, and 
also that Cornell University voluntarily agrees to increase the 
number of State scholarships from 512 to 600, the establishment 
of a State school of pedagogy at Cornell is recommended for the 
training of graduates from higher institutions for positions in sec- 
ondary schools and for superintendencies. Such an institution 
would be a fair equivalent for the extra expense to which Cornell 
subjects itself, and would fulfill, at the same time, a demand 
which the State’s educational growth creates. 





Educational Notes 


MAYOR STRONG has approved the Pavey-Page school bill, 
and Gov. Morton, as is well known, will sign it. The bill will 
do away with other abuses besides the trustee system, and will 
enable this city to take the place that belongs to it in educational 
matters —at the head of the great cities of this country. The 
chief opponents of the bill were President Maclay of the Board of 
Education, and Commissioners Holt and Strauss. The Mayor will 
appoint the successors of. the latter two in the autumn, when 
their term of office expires. 


The dedication of the new grounds of Columbia University, 
and the laying of the corner-stones of Schermerhorn Hall and 
the Physics Building, will take place to-day. The latter ceremony 
will take place at noon, Prof. Ogden N. Rood laying the stone of 
the Physics Building, and Mr. William C, Schermerhorn that of 
Schermerhorn Hall. The Rev. Drs. Morgan Dix and Marvin 
R. Vincent will pronounce the dedications, and there will be ad- 
dresses by Profs. Ogden N. Rood, J. H. van Amringe and Henry 
Fairfield Osborn. The dedication of the grounds will take place 
at three in the afternoon, when addresses will be made by Presi- 
dent Seth Low, President Eliot of Harvard, the Rev. Edward B. 
Coe, D.D., ex-Mayor Abram S. Hewitt and others. Bishop 
Potter will pronounce the benediction. In the course of the ex- 
ercises the Columbia University Glee Club will sing a Latin dedi- 
catory ode, composed by Prof. Harry Thurston Peck. A mili- 
tary display will accompany the exercises of the afternoon, for 
Lafayette Post, G. A. R., escorted by the Seventy-first Regiment 
and the Seventh Regiment Band, will. be present to give to the 
University a flag and flagstaff. 


The Barnard Club of the City of New York gave a reception at 
its rooms in Carnegie Hall for Lieut. and Mrs. Robert E. Peary, 
on April 24. 

We appeal again, and urgently, for funds for Barnard College. 
Unless the College has received sufficient money before May 10 
to pay off the mortgage of $100,000 on its building site near the 
new Columbia College, it will lose a gift of $100,000 conditionally 
made to it in 1892, Two-fifths of the required amount have been 
obtained within the last month, and it would be a shame to us all 
if the rest—a comparative trifle—should not becontributed. The 
possibilities of Barnard as a factor in our educational life are prac- 
tically without limit, and public-spirited men and women should 
bear in mind that a comparatively small gift given now will bear 
fruit for many generations to come. 
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The alumni of Brown University had their annual dinner on 
April 24, at Delmonico’s. The speakers of the evening were 
President Andrews of Brown, School Commissioner Charles B. 
Hubbell, Justice A. S. Van Wyck and the Rev. Dr. Edward Jud- 
son. The attendance was large and enthusiastic. 


The rooth anniversary of the birth of'.Horace Mann, the great 
educator, will be celebrated at the Normal College on May 4. 
The exercises will be opened by a prayer by the Rev. Dr, Lyman 
Abbott, and there will be addresses by Dr. Thomas Hunter, 
President of the Normal College; Mayor Strong, President Mac- 
lay of the Board of Education; Dr. William T. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education; President G. Stanley Hall of 
Clark University ; John Jasper, Superintendent of Schools ; Charles 
R. Skinner, State Superintendent of Schools; and Prof. Truman 
J. Backus, President of Packer Collegiate Institute. Miss Helen 
Gray Cone will read a poem, and there will be singing by the 
Glee Club of the College of the City of New York. 

On Friday of this week there was a ‘‘ Book Reception” at the 
Library of the Young Women’s Christian Association of this city, 
to which every guest was expected to bring a book. The number 
of books on hand before the reception was 24,407. 


The geological laboratory of the Johns Hopkins University has 
received the library and mineralogical collections of the late 
George N.. Williams, Professor of Inorganic Geology in the Uni- ° 
versity. The room in which the collections are being arranged is 
to be known as the Williams Room, and in it has been erected a 
bronze memorial tablet to Dr. Williams. 


In obvious allusion to the fact that the State of New York is 
governed by an expressman, holding no public office, but ar- 
ranging all the important details of legislation in a private room 
at 49 Broadway, or at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, Zhe Evening Post 
recently declared that the system of government under which we 
live is not described in any text-book, nor taught in any cciege 
in the State; whereupon an educational publishing-house sent to 
the editor a volume having the constitutional form of government 
of the State as its theme, and someone else called his attention to 
the existence of several political courses at Columbia, The editor 
still maintains that the subject is virtually untouched by either 
educational authors or college lecturers, 

The New York alumni of the University of Virginia have pre- 
sented to their alma mater the great Hertz library of Greek and 
Latin philology, containing more.than 12,000 volumes, It is par- 
ticularly rich in works of modern research, up to 1893, 

The new free public library building of Hoboken, the corner- 
stone of which was laid last week, will cost $75,000, including 
the ground, and will have three stories, a basement and tower. 
It will be used as an industrial school as well as a library, this 
being the condition on which Mrs. M. B. Stevens, Mr. Richard 
Stevens and Mrs. John Stevens gave $26,000 for the building. 
The city will issue bonds for the remaining $49,000. 

The fourth branch of the Aguilar Free Library, at 110th 
Street and Third Avenue, will be opened to the public on May 4. 
The initial equipment of the new branch will consist of about 
3000 books. 

Dr. Lewis G. Janes, President of the Brooklyn Ethical Asso- 
ciation and lecturer on sociology and civics in the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute’s School of Political Science, visited Providence, R. I., on 
April 21, and delivered a lecture before the Rhode Island Histori- 
cal Society on the life, works and political and religious opinions 
of Samuel Gorton, one of the founders of the town of Warwick, 
in that State. 

A dinner was given at Delmonico’s, on April 28, to celebrate 
the seventieth birthday of Mr, S. S, Packard, the founder and 
President of Packard's Business College. Inthe name of many 
friends, Mayor Strong presented to Mr. Packard a silver loving- 
cup. 

Dean George S. Fullerton of the University of Pennsylvania 
will resign next fall to devote his entire time to the Vice-Provost- 
ship, which position he occupies conjointly with the other. Dr, 
William A. Lamberton, Dean of the School of Philosophy, will 
succeed him as Dean of the College, while Dr. William R. New- 
bold will occupy the former position, Dr. Josiah H. Penniman 
will become Vice-Dean in Dr. Edwin S, Crawley’s stead. 


Heinrich Gotthard von Treitschke, the German historian, died 
on April 28. He was born at Dresden, 15 Sept. 1834, and be 
his career as a historian in 1858, with some lectures at the Uni 


versity of Leipzig. He was successively professor of history a- 
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the universities of Munich, Leipzig, Kiel, Freiburg, etc., and Ber- 
lin (since 1874),and became editor of the famous ‘‘ Preussische 
Jahrbiicher” in 1866. He was a member of the Reichstag in 
1871-84. Among his works are “‘ Ten Years of German Strug- 
les,"’ ** Historic and Political Essays,” ‘‘ Socialism and its 
riends” and ‘‘ German History in the Nineteenth Century.” 
Dr. William H. Wahl, Secretary of the Franklin Institute, Phil- 
adelphia, has received from the French Government the decora- 


tion of officer of the Academy, in recognition of his merits as a 
scientist. 





Notes 

ON MAy 10, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish 
‘** The Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes,’ by John T. 
Morse, Jr. This book, which has been looked forward to with 
more than usual anticipation, will be no disappointment. It 
includes, besides the letters, some chapters of autobiography which 
Dr. Holmes jotted down in his later years, and which are very 
amusing. Mr. Morse apologizes for not giving less of himself and 
more of the letters, but explains that letter-writing was an irksome 
task to Dr. Holmes. Except to Motley and to Lowell, during 
their absences in Europe, he ‘‘ very rarely wrote spontaneously 
and in the way of friendship.” The first volume contains portraits 
of Dr. Holmes and his father, a facsimile of the almanac page in 
which his birth is recorded, views of the ‘‘ gambrel-roofed house” 
where he was born, and a magnificent elm at Pittsfield, which Dr: 
Holmes celebrated, and two pictures of the Saturday Club, a 
notable group of Boston and Cambridge literary celebrities. The 
second volume has a portrait of Dr. Holmes in middle life, a view 
of his home in Beacon Street, Boston, showing the Doctor in front 
of it, a portrait of his mother in advanced life, and a facsimile of 
three pages of his famous poem, ‘‘ The Last Leaf.’ 

—‘' Weir of Hermiston,” Mr. R. L. Stevenson's unfinished 
romance, will be published by the Messrs. Scribner on the 20th 
of this month. Mrs. Strong, Mr. Stevenson's step-daughter and 
amanuensis, to whom he outlined ‘the plot of the story, has fur- 
nished an editorial note of some twenty pages, which is said to 
make a most satisfactory ending to what the author considered 
his best work. 


—A novel series of handbooks on summer resorts will be pub- 
lished by the Messrs, Scribner. Each book has been written by 
a well-known author. The north shore of Massachusetts is by 
Judge Robert Grant, with illustrations by W. T. Smedley; New- 
port has been done by Mr. W. C. Brownell and illustrated by Mr. 
W. S. Vanderbilt Allen; Bar Harbor has Mr. F. Marion Craw- 
ford for its chronicler and Mr. C. S, Reinhart for its illustrator, 


while Mr. George Hibbard has done Lenox, Mr. Allen furnishing 
the illustrations. 


—Messrs, Macmillan & Co. will publish Emile Zola’s new 
novel, ‘‘ Rome,” about which so much has been said, and of 
which so much is expected. It will be issued about the middle of 
this month. 

—‘* Women in English Life, from Medieval to Modern Times,” 
by Georgiana Hill, gives an account of the place held by women 
from the days of the Saxon race down to the present time. The 
various phases of social life, the influence of great forces like the 
Church and Feudalism, the Renaissance and the great industrial 
revolution, together with the educational revolution of modern 
times, are all treated. 

—Of Gabriel Setoun’s new novel, ‘‘ Robert Urquhart,” just 
published by Messrs, F, Warne & Co., Mr. J. M. Barrie writes :— 
‘* At last a novel of Scottish life without the old dominie in it ! 
The dominie had such a way of marching into the story as soon as 
he heard there was one on hand, that I think Mr.Setoun must have 
gone about his work on tiptoe. Well, if 1 meet the dominie this 
evening, I am sure to agree with him that it is a scandal, but, 
between you and me, I! have long wanted to meet the village 
schoolmaster of to-day in fiction, and*Robert Urquhart’ proves 
that he can be made as interesting as any dominie of them all.” 

—Since the Murray edition of ‘* Boswell,” in the thirties, there 
has been but one edition of the famous ‘‘ Life,” that edited by 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill. A new edition is now announced by the 
Messrs. Constable of Edinburgh, with an introduction by Mr. 
Augustine Birrell. It is to be in six volumes, of which the first 
will be issued during the, summer. 

—Mr. Swinburne has in the press the longest poem he has 
written for several years. The subject is Malory’s story of Balen, 
In scheme and measure it is a new departure for this poet. 
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—The forthcoming issues in Whittaker’s Library will include 
the following books for summer reading: ‘‘ The Home of Fie- 
sole: A Story of the Times of Savonarola,” ‘‘The Musgrove 
Ranch: A Tale of Southern California,’’ and a new edition of 
‘*Ruhainah, the Maid of Herat: A Story of Afghan Life,” by 
Thomas P. Hughes, All three will be ready next week. 


—Miss Harriet Monroe has not yet got her $5000 damages from 
the World. The Court of Appeals granted her claim, but the 
World has now taken the case to the Supreme Court. 

—Messrs. Copeland & Day announce for early publication a 
new translation into English, by M. S. Henry, of the medieval 
cantefable or song-tale of ‘‘ Aucassin et Nicolete,” with the 
versified passages rhymed by E. W. Thomson, This delicate, 
amusing and passionate love-story has not hitherto been published 
in English without some slight modifications. 


—Messrs, Lemperly, Hilliard & Hopkins announce the issue, 
on May 4, of their third publication, ‘‘ Little Rhymes for Little 
People,” by Anna M. Pratt of Cleveland. 

—The Transatlantic Pub, Co. announces for early publication 
‘*Memoirs of a Little Girl,” by Winifred Johnes; ‘*‘ A Society 
Woman on Two Continents,” by Sally Britton Spottiswood 
Mackin, who is, the publishers inform us,-‘‘A Daughter of the 
American Revolution”; and ‘* Lo-To-Kah, the Ute,’’ by Verner 
Z. Reed, illustrated by Charles Craig and L. Maynard Dixon. 


—Mr. Rudyard Kipling brought to this city, last month, the 
manuscript of a story dealing with the life of a rich man’s son 
among the Gloucester fishermen, It is said to be redolent of salt 
air and sound sense, and to point, without preaching, a most 
wholesome moral, Its length is about 50,000 words. At last 
accounts, no final arrangements had been made for publication. 

—Mr. F. Tennyson Neely has warned the publishers and book- 
sellers of this country not to publish or sell any new work from the 
pen of Col. Richard Henry Savage, stating that he has an unex- 
pired contract with that writer, giving him the exclusive control 
of the publication of all his works in book-form. The only 
exception, Mr. Neely says, is a book by Col. Savage and Mrs. A. 
C, Gunther, which was published with his permission. 


—The Rev. Dr. James Martineau received numerous congratu- 
latory cable messages on the ninety-second anniversary of his birth, 
on April 26. He is in admirable health, and his mental faculties 
remain undimmed, 

—The Unitarian Club of this city gave a dinner on April 24, in 
honor of the Rev. Minot J. Savage, who recently accepted a call 
as coadjutor of the Rev. Dr. Robert Collyer at the Church of the 
Messiah. Among the speakers were the Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick, the Rev. Merle St. C. Wright, the Rev. Charles H. Eaton, 
the Rev. Dr. David H. Greer, the Rev. Edward Hale and Mr. J. 
Harsen Rhoades, 


—Mrs. Elizabeth Chapin Holland, who died at the home of her 
son-in-law, Mr. Bleecker van Wagenen, in Orange, on Sunday 
last, was the widow of the late Dr. Josiah Gilbert Holland, the 
well-known writer and first editor of The Century Magazine in 
the days when it was Scribner's. Mrs. Holland died suddenly of 
heart-failure, very much as her husband did, several years before. 
She had just returned from the South and was feeling particularly 
well at the time of her death. Mrs. Holland was a woman of 
sweet and gentle nature, and had endeared herself to a wide circle 
of friends. She lived a useful though quiet and retired life. 


—The Rev, J. H. Morrison, D.D., who died in Boston on 
April 26, was one of the oldest graduates of Harvard. He was 
born in Peterboro, N. H., in 1808, and published the following 
works: ‘‘ Life of the Hon. Jeremiah Smith, LL. D.,” ‘‘ Disqui- 
sitions and Notes on the Gospel of St. Matthew” and ‘‘ The 
Great Poets as Religious Teachers.” He was at one time editor 
of The Christian Register and of The Religious Magazine, after- 
ward known as Zhe Unitarian Review. 


—Mr. George Munro, the publisher, who died on April 23, was 
born in Nova Scotia 12 Nov. 1825, and began life as a teacher. 
In 1856 he entered the service of the American News Co. in this 
city, and started in 1867 his Fireside Companion, following it up 
ten years later with the well-known Seaside Library. He was 
deeply interested in educational matters and endowed professor- 
ships of physics, literature, philosophy, history and constitutional 
law in Dalhousie College, Halifax, N. S., the total of his bene- 
factions to that institution amounting to $500,000. He was a 
member of the Council of New York University, to which, also, 
he gave liberally. 
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—The title of Mr. James Lane Allen's ‘‘ Butterflies: A Tale of 
Nature,” which ran through 7he Cosmopolitan, has been changed 
to ‘‘Summer in Arcady.” The story will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., both here and in London. 
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Mr. Allen has 


written a preface in which he gives his reasons for certain touches 


which, without explanation, might seem a little strange. 
—A $5000 organ has been placed in the church at Thornton, 

England, to commemorate the birth, in that town, of Charlotte 

The house in which they were born is now a 


and Emily Bronté. 
butcher-shop. 


—Mayor Strong will approve the bill creating the new park at 
192nd Street, Kingsbridge Road and the new Concourse, to be 
known as Poet’s Park, in memory of Poe, whose Fordham cottage 
The cottage will have to be removed 


will be placed in its centre. 
sixty. or seventy feet from its present site, 
Road is to be widened at this point. 


in last week’s Critic. 


—The Illustrated London News says that ‘*‘ Mr. Pearson of 
Pall-Mall has a manuscript of Edgar Allan Poe, which he is offer- 
As it is merely the review of an 
obscure book, ‘ The Wigwam and the Cabin,’ by Gilmore Simms, 
it would seem that manuscripts by Poe of his really important 
work in prose and poetry must be of incredible value. Mr. Simms, 


ing for sale at the price of 60/. 


it appears, received a very favorable notice in 
Poe rather makes game of this. 


tion to the Cockney love of a murder.” 


—Cosmopolis will publish during July, August and September 
the first instalment of a collection of letters by Tourguéneff to 


While it would have been 
preferable to leave the cottage in its original location, its preserva- 
tion is at least assured. A picture of the cottage, in which Poe 
wrote ‘‘ Annabel Lee’ and ‘‘ Sweet Chiming Bells,” was printed 


One of the stories in the book 
was entitled ‘ Murder Will Out,’ and Poe attributes the apprecia- 


ll, Duke of, The Phil 


Blair, T.S. Human P. 


as the Kingsbridge 
Forty-Second 
Gyp. Those 


Hts 
Johnson, Kk. B 
King, K Douglas. 
The Atheneum, and 


Readings from the Bible, 
Rochrtort, Henri. 


Songs vf the Fates. 


Mme. Viardot, Flaubert, Alexandre Dumas, fi/s, Guy de Maupas+ 
sant, Zola and others. 


January, February and March numbers, next year. 


Publications Received 


Badiam, Anna B. Views in Alrica. Book wit? Parts 2 
Bartlett, T. E. The English Bible in American Eloquence. 0c. 


rogress, 
Carroll, H. K, ‘The Religious Forces of the United States. out: a 


Chevrillon, André, In India. §1.50. 
Chanler, William Astor. Thr: ugh Jungle and Forest. 


Exposition d'Oeuvres Récentes de Camille 
Fitzgerald, Percy. Life of Sterne, 2 vols. §3. 
Flower, why © Bypastion up to Date 

nnua 


Macmillen & Co: 
Comey, Arthur M. A Dictionary of ( hemical Solubilities, gs. Macmillan & be. 
Pissarro. saleries Durand. Ruel. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
i Charles H, Kerr & Co. 
Report of the State Superintendent of New Vork, 


Grove, Mrs, Lilly. Dancing. 


Normans Tr. by Marie Jussen. $: 
Hart, Ernest. Hypnotism, iteomesiaen and the 


Harding, John W. An Art Failure. 
Halleck, Reuben Post. Psychology and Psychic Culture. §1.25 


Heyse, Paul. Einer von Hunderten ; Hochzeit auf Capri. 5c, 


Brentano’ 
, Paul. Abenteuer eines Blaustrumpschens, 0c. nta oo 
5. What One Can Do with a Chafing-Dish. New York: Juln ireland, 
Irving, Washington The Sketch Book. Silver, Burdett & Co, 
Leigh Hunt  goc. Macmillan & Cv, 
Kent, C. F. A History of the Hebrew People 4: a5. Charles Scribuer’s Sons. 
The Scripture Reader of St. Mapk’s. soc. Merriam Co, 


Tewis, William P, The Lifeto Come. 75) 
Mathematical Papers Read at the International Mathematical Congress, 


Mann, Charles W. School Recreations and Amusements. 
Poushkin, Alex. Prose Tales. Tr. by T. K 


Les Adventures de ma Vie, 
Salt, Henry S, Percy Bysshe Shelley. $1.50. 
Shakespeare's As You Like It. Ed. ty 
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The second instalment will appear in the 
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Henry Ho't & Co. 
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Little, Brown & Co. 
Rand, McNally & Cu, 


New Witchcraft 
D. Appleton & Co. 
F. Tennyson Neely, 


American Book Co, 


c. Puila, ; Geo. W. Jacois & Co, 


acmillan & Co. 
American Bouk Co, 
+ $. Macmillan & Co, 
Chicago : Scott, Foresman & Co, 
Paris; Paul Dupont, 
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Homer B. Sprague. Silver, Burdett & Co. 








NOW READY 


PRICE 10 CENTS 


THE BOOK-BUYER 


FOR MAY 


IT CONTAINS 


Scenes in New York drawn by a Japanese 
artist ; Americans as seen by Japanese eyes. 


A wood. engraved portrait and biographical 
sketch of Lafcadio Hearn, by J. S. Tunison, and 
a review of Mr. Hearn’s new book * Kokoro” 
by Tozo Takayanagi; and portraits, with bio- 
= rpm notes, of Clinton Ross, Father Tabb 
and Maud Wilder Goodwin. 


Will H. Bradley’s work illustrated by a por- 
trait and reproductions of his drawings. 


A Review of Frederick Locker-Lampson’s 





** My Confidences” (with two portraits) by Lau- 
rence Hutton, 


The third of Miss Louise Stockton’s 
articles on Reading Clubs, entitled ‘ 
gramme for the Reading Club.” ° 


ractical 
he Pro- 


Reviews of the Newest Books, and Literary 
Gossip, with many handsome Illustrations and 
Portraits, the Literary Querist, Readings from 
New Books, etc., etc. 


Subscription Price $1.00 Per Year 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Henry Holt & Co., N.Y, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
RUSSIAN POLITICS. 


By HERBERT M. THOMPSON, author of * The Purse 
and the Vonscience,” etc. Large 12mo, $2.00. 

A clear and readable account of the bearing of 
Russian geography and history on the present cun- 
dition of Russian politics, and uf the bearings of the 
latter on questions of world-wide interest. The 
latest and best authorities on the points discussed 
are given. It is probabiy the best existing guide to 
the very latest avpects of the subject. 


IN INDIA. 


By ANDRE CHEVRILLON. Translated by WILLIAM 
MARCHANT. 12mo. Gilt top, with frontispiece 


$1.50. 

A highly vivid and poetical description of Hindu 
India (not Her Majesty's India), luminous with the 
atmorphere, spiritusl as well as physival, of that 
supersensitive clime. 


Unabridged One-Volume Edition of 
FYFFE’S MODERN EUROPE. 


1792-1878). By ©. A. Fyrrg. 12mo, 1120 pp. 
2.75 net, 
ON PARODY. 


By ARTHUR SHADWELL MARTIN. 12mo, $1.25. 
An essay On the art, and humorous selections. 
The Outiook:—* A volume of infinite delight and 
resource to lovers of English verse. The bovk is an 
addition not only to the literature of literary study, 
but also to the literature of pleasure.” 

Evening t:—*A. very interesting as 
well as highly amusing volume,” 


EMA LOU; HER BOOK. 
By Mary M Mears. i2mo, 61,00. 

few York Times ;—* The neatest, vlosest, and most 
accurate description of village life in exactly the 
Way an uncommonly bright girl would see it, itis 
80 cleverly precise that it sounds as if it were auto- 
biographical. It is ite exceeding naturalness which 
is so taking ‘The girl is keen, sharp, and honest, 
and she is a typical American. We are inclined to 
give to the book the highest encomiums as a sound, 
wholesome, and most amusing story.” 

Minneapolis Tribune :—‘* Told in so naturai a man- 
mer that the reader lives with her throughout the 
whole. In the procession of mediocrity which files 
past the reader of modern fiction, it is such a relief 
to find a book that holds your attention, one which 
< 4 not want to put down until you see the end. 


Handy-Binder 


To any address, One Dollar. 








The Critic, first year, with Binder, $3.50. 

































+. 
For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the best Remedy 
for relieving Mental and Nervous Ex- 
haustion; and where the system has be- 
come debilitated by disease, it acts as a 
general tonic and vitalizer, affording sus- 
tenance to both brain and body, 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘*I have met with the greatest and most 
satisfactory results in dyspepsia and general de- 
rangement of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, Be I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 
For sale by all Druggists. 


The Critic 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
AND THE ARTS 





Edited since January 1881 by ]. B. & J. L. Gilder 
1octs,acopy. $3ayear. (Foreign postage, $1.) 
‘* The only paper to which we can look for a 
week-by-week record of American literature.” — 
Sir Walter Besant. 
THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
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Some of the Rhymes of Ironquill. 
Stryker, M. w. y Hamilton, Lincoin and Other A 


ser et Our Chapel Car Work. 
by English Authors. 75¢. 2 vole, 


Topeka, Kas. : Crane & Co. 


ddresses. 
Utica, N. Y. : 
Amer. Baptist Pub. Society. 


The Critic 


1.50. 
Witiam C, Smith &Co. Tappan, L 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Stimson, F. J. Hand-book to the Labor Law of the United States. r. 


Thompson, H.W. Russian Polliics. 







Number 74, 


50. 
_ Charles Scribner's Sons. 

-_ Topical Notes on American Authors, Silver, Burdett & Co, 

Henry Holt & Co, 

Weismann, August. On Germinal Selection. Open Court Pub. Co, 
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Dress Fabrics. 


French Canvas, 
Wool Grenadine, 
Silk and Mohair Barege. 
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Silk and Wool Mixtures, 
Cheviots, Armures, Serges, 

Plain Colored Fabrics. 


MOHAIRS, 
PRINTED CHALLIES. 


Brsadeoay L 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


_AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF CELEBRI- 
TIES and BOOK-PLATES 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 


H. WILLIAMS 
25 East 10TH STREET, New York. 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets, 
volumes or single numbers. 














H. W. HAGEMANN’S (160 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.) 

“ London bias nef Market Record of Superior 

English Second-Hand Books” is worth its weight in 

gold to book lovers and collectors, 





A S&S, Crark, 174 Fulton St., N. Y, City (West of B'way), 
deals in Books that are out of the common, as also Maga- 
tines. C gues upon applicati 








HISTORY 
OF 
CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 
By Prof. GzorcE P. 


FISHER, Yale University. 
Crown 8vo, $2.50 me#. 


¥ 


comprehensive 





Apologetics; or, Chris- 


“* The work is one of pre-emi- 
nent value for educated laymen, 
as well as for clergymen.”— 

—Prof, Gzorce Harris, 
Andover. 


gua 


—Prof. 


VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 


An Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old 


S. R. Driver, D.D., Ox- 
ford. Crown 8vo, $2.50 


tianity Defensively 

Stated. By Prof. A. B. Testament. 
Bruce, University of 

Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 

$2.50 net, net. 


**It is the most scholarly and 
critical work in the English lan- 
> on the literature of the 
Old Testament.” 








** One of the most valuable collections of theological works in print.”—N. Y. Examiner. 


The International Theological Library 


Edited by Prof. C. A, Briggs, D.D., and Prof. S. D. F. SaLmonp, D.D. 


A NEW VOLUME JUST ISSUED 


This work is the fruit of many years of study and expe- 
rience in instruction in this branch of Church History. 
comprises not only an account of the rise of dogmas which 
make up the established creeds, but also of the course of 
theological thought and discussion from the foundation of 
the Church until the present time. 


> “rH eH 


It 


It includes thus a 
survey of modern theology in the Protestant 


and Roman Catholic bodies, with a clear statement of the 
influence exerted by the philosophical and scientific re- 
searches and theories of recent times. 

‘* Tt is the classic treatise on its subject."—Prof. G. B. 
STEVENS, Yale University. 


ee As a) 
Christian Ethics. By 
NEWMAN SmyTH, D.D., 


New Haven. Cr. 8vo, 
$2.50 net. 


By Prof. 


**It ie a noble book. In treat- 
ing Ethics from the Christian 
oint of view, Professor Smyth 
as made a notable contribu- 
tion, both philosophically and 
practically.” 


Pure Scuarr. —Dr. Lyman Assorr, 
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KRIEGSPIEL: The War Game. 


By Franois Hinpgs Groome. 12mo, cloth, 


$1.50. 


*,* * Kriegspiel” is a book which can be compared 
only to George Borrow’s famous work, * Lavengro.” 
It is a novel of Gipsy life by one of the greatest 
Romany authorities living (author of “In Gipsy 
Tents”), and relates some truly extraordinary ad- 
ventures among this singularly interesting people.” 
* - Asagipsy novel, asa novel depicting 
gipsy life, ‘Kriegspiel’ is unrivaled.”—The Athe- 
neum, London. 


WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN, Ltd, 


15 East 12th St., New York. 





‘* Trilby’’ for Sale. 


A complete set of Harper's Monthly 
containing the story of “ Trilby,” with 
the allusions to Whistler that were cut 
out of the novel, and other suppressed 
matter. Together with a large collec- 
tion of Trilbyana suitable for extra- 
illustrating. The numbers of Harper's 
containing Mr. du Maurier’s novel are 
now out of print, and very hard to get 
at any price. The above will be sold 


for twenty dollars ($20). 





THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce - Books, 
Back-number magazines. For any book on any subject write 
40 thé Book Shop, Catalogues free. 


Address Ben Bort, Care uf The 


COPELAND AND DAY, 


THE CAPTURED CUNARDER. An 
episode of the Atlantic, By WiLi1am H. 
RIDEING, with cover design by E. B. Bird. 
Octavo, 75 cents, 

THB ROAD TO CASTALY. A Book of 
Poems by ALICE BRown, author of ‘‘ Mead- 
ow Grass,” with cover design by Ethel Reed. 
Cloth, octavo, $1.00. Fifty copies on hand- 
made paper, $3.00. 


COPELAND AND DAY. 
Boston, 
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NOW READY 


The Question of Copyright 


Com ing the textof the Copyright Law of the 
nited States, and a Summary of the Copyright 
Laws at present in force in the Chief Countries 
of the World. Compiled by GEO. HAVEN PutT- 
NAM, A.M., Secretary of the Amerivan Publish- 
ers’ Copyright League. Second edition, revised, 
with Additions, and with the Record of Legisla- 
— down to March, 1896. 8vo, gilt top, 
1.75. 


“ A perfect arsenal of facts and arguments, care- 

fully elaborated and very effectively presented. . 
. » Altovether it constitutes an extremely valuable 
his'ory of the AE ape of a very intricate right 
-of property, and it isas interesting as it is valu- 
able.”—N. Y. Nation. 

“A work of exceptional value for authors and 
book-sellers, and for all interests d in the history 
and status of literary property.”—Christian Register. 

“ Until the new Copyright Law has been in opera- 
tion for some time, constant recourse must be had 
‘to this workmanlike volume.”—The 


Alexander Hamilton 


Thirty-one Orations. Delivered at Hamilton College 
from 1864 to 1895, upon the Prize Foundation es- 
tablished by franklin Harvey Head, A.M. Col- 
leted and edited by MELVIN G. DopGs, A.M., 
Librarian of Hamilton College. 12mo, $1.25. 


«”, Send for ‘* Notes on New Books,” containing list of 


sbring publications. 


G. P. PUTNATI’S SONS, 
27 West 23d St., New York 





The Mercantile Library, 
ASTOR PLACE Contains 250,000 Volumes 
xg Branches; 426 sth Ave. and 120 Broadway. 
Books delivered to all parts of the city. 
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¢ Captain Charles King’s 


Recent Belles-Lettres 


RETROSPECTIVE REVIEWS 


A Literary Log. By RicHaRD LE GALLIENNE. Containing over one hundred reviews extending from 
George Meredith’s * Une of Our Dopanerera. and Thomas Hardy's * Tess,” to the recent * Keynotes” 
volumes,” ** The Woman Who Did,” and ** Woman's Tragedies.” Two volumes. Handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, crown 8vo, $3.50, ‘ 


Mr. Le Gallienne has won the enviable reputation of being a charming stylist in prose, and bis care- 
ful and comprehensive criticism of temporaneous literature during the last three years offers us a 
deligntful record of obiter dicta on the more important books published during that time. In view of the 
author’s immediate lecturing tour in the autumn, the book ought to be largely in demand. 

PARTIAL CONTENTS :—Geo, Meredith, William Watson, Edmund Gosse, Wordsworth, Tennyson, W. E. 
Henley, Stevenson, Keats, Augustine Birrell, Swinburne, Agnes Repplier, Walter Pater, J. A. Symonds, 
waa Blake, Lord De ‘labley, Rudyard Kipling, Henry James, Grant Allen, Thomas Hardy, William 

orris. 

“ZLiterary criticism is man’s complaint that he was not invited tothe creation.” “A criticis any 
undergraduate of Oxford or Cambridge.” (From the Preface.) 








CORRECTED IMPRESSIONS. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With portrait and photo- 
gravure. Gilt top, cloth, crown Svv, $1.25. 


, 
“The most learned and vivacious of living critics’ 
in these charming papers has thrown the light of 
present literary judgment on the greai Victorian 
writers, and has given us not only “corrected im- 
pressions,” but by his original insight has widened 
our knowledge of these authors in their relation to 
literature. 


THE ART OF THOMAS HARDY. 
By LIONEL JOHNSON, 12mo, $2,00 net; 

Etched portrait by William Strang. A fine ex- 
ample of dispassionate and humane criticism, and 
so full and painstaking an account of the Wessex 
country and its rural woodlanders as to prove a 
veritable mine of Hardyana. The bibliography by 
John Lane is a valuable feature. 





“AN IMPORTANT LITERARY UNDERTAKING.” 
LITERARY ANECDOTES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Contributions towards a literary history of the period, Edited by W. Ropertson NIcoL., LL. D., M.A., 
English Editor of The Bookman and 7'hke Bri:tsh Weekly, assisted by THOMAS J. W188, author of the’ Bib- 
liography of John Ruskin.’ Only 1,000 copies wiil be printed, and of this number 250 copies have been 
eecured for Ameriva. Uuder no circumstances will a reprint be undertaken, With illustrations and 
facsimiles. VolumelI. Octavo, cloth, 88.00 net, 

* The first volume of a series which seeks to do for the literary history of the nineteenth century what 
Nichol’s ‘ Literary Anecdutes of the Kighteenth Century’ has done for its age, deserves more than a 
casual notice, If the succeeding volumes of the series equal the first in merit, the‘ Literary Anec- 
dotes of the Nineteenth Century’ will become one of those works ‘without which no gentleman's 
library is complete,’ ”—The Nation, 


THREE IMPORTANT TRANSLATIONS FROM THE FRENCH. 
MEMOIRS OF oie DUCHESSE DE;MEMOIRS OF THE DE GONCOURT 


: 
: 
: 
: 





BOOKS. 
TRUMPETER FRED, 


With Full-page Illustrations. 

In Neely’s Prismatic Library. 75c. 
Three Editions Were Required 
to Fill the Advance Orders. 

THE FOURTH EDITION IS NOW IN PRESS. 
‘** TRUMPETER FRED’ isa charm. 

ing story and tastefully gottenup. I know 

of nothing in the book line that equals 

‘Neely’s Prismatic Library’ for elegance 

and careful selection ; it sets a pace that 

others will not easily equal and none will 
pass. E. A. ROBINSON,” 

‘*Fort Frayne.” Captain CHARLES 
Kinc. Cloth, $1.25. Seventh edition. 

‘*An Army Wife.” Caprain CHARLES 
Kine. Cloth, $1.25. In press. 

‘‘Pather Stafford.” In Neely’s Pris- 
matic Library. 75 cents. ANTHONY 
Hope’s best story. 

‘*Tam so glad that you have ‘ Father 
Stafford.’ It is quite the best thing Hope 
has done so far. IfI except one or two 
scenes from the ‘ Dolly Dialogues.’ 

JOHN OLIVER HOBBES.” 

‘‘The King in Yellow.” In Neely’s 
Prismatic Library. 75 cents. 

In Neely's Library of Choice Liter-~ 

ature. Paper, 50c. 

“The Comedy of Sentiment.” Dr. 
Max Norpavu, author of * Degenera- 
tion,” , 

“ The Charlatan.” Rosert BUCHANAN 
and Henry Murray. 

For sale everywhere, or sent paid, on receipt of 

price, by isher, 
F. TENNYSON NEELY, 

114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Gouvernante to the Children of France during the 
Restoration, 1773-1836. ‘Translated from the 
French by Mrs. J. W. Davis, in two volumes, 
8vo, Illustrated with 12 portraits in photograv- 
ure, in cloth, With gilt top, $5 00. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

By MAXIME DELA ROCHETERIK, ‘I'ranslated from the 
French by CORA HAMILTON BELL. Lliustrated 
with 20 photogravure portraits 2 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, $7 50. New and cheaper edition, with Por- 
traits in photogravure, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 





THE GURNEYS OF EARLHAM. 


Quiet Lire,” “ The Story of Two Nobile Liver,” 


tavo, 2 vois., $6.00 ne 


duction to this delightful book. 


sary to enlarge u 
he work to book-lovers. 


ward litz-Gerald; 5. Wait Whitman ; 


10. The Short Stories of M. Zola; 11. M. de Here: 





etc. With over fifty iliustrations. Crown oc- 
t. 


Those who have read *‘ Memorialsofa Quiet Life,” 
“ T'wo Noble Lives,” etc., will need no further intro- 


BROTHERS. 


With Illustrations from Original Drawings, 2 vol- 
umes, 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 


“ With the exception of Pepys’s Diary, iiterature, 
so far as we know, can show nothing like the De 
Goncourt Journals, They stand out among diaries 
and memoirs as something unrivalled and unique.” 
—Ezaminer. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “\WALKS IN ROME.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 


By AuGustvus J. C. HARE, author of ‘‘ Memorials of a | Being Memorial Sketches of Dean Stanley, Dean 


Alford, Mrs Duncan Stewart, Paray Le Monial. 

By AvGcustue J. C. Hare. Lilustrated with por- 
traits, etc, Crown octavo, $%.50 net, 

“Mr. Hare commands the hearty thanks of every 

cultivated reader for his 

memorials.”—London Standard. 


A NEW WORK BY EDMUND GOSSE. 
CRITICAL KIT-KATS. 


A Series of Literary Essays. By EpMUND Gosss. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50, 
The title ** Kit-Kats” is revived from the Old Eighteenth Century word, used by the Kit-Kat Club, to 
signify quarter-length portraits. Mr. Gosse has given us not only essays, but, as in the case of Stevenson 
and most of the otuer literary men treated, there is a good deal of 


erronal reminiscence, It is unueces- 


mn Mr. Gosse’s charm of style. A reading of the Table of Contents will best introduce 


ConTentTs—1. The Sonnets from the Portuguese; 2. Kéats in 1894; 8, Thomas Lovell Beddoes; 4. Ed- 
6. Tolstwi | 7. Christina Rossetti; 8. Lord De 


‘abley ; 9. ‘l'oru Dutt; 


ja; 12. Walter Pater; 18, Robert Louis Stevenson. 
‘Also by Mr. Gosse: “From Shakespeare to Pope.” 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 





BY HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. 
ESSAYSON NATURE AND CULTURE 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. (Nearly ready.) 
ESSAYS ON BOOKS AND CULTURE. 

16mo, clo’ 11t top, $1.25. (Jn press, 

‘Thexe Le pres based Bit ot 0 which ap- 
peared in 'The Bookman during the last year, and 
which there attracted such w: attention. It is a 
companion book to his charming volume published 
,n the spring on Nature and Culture. 





OTHER BOOKS BY MR. MABIE, 


My Study Fire. First Series. My Study 
Fire. Second Series, Under the Trees 
and Elsewhere. Short Studies in 
Literature. Essays in Literary In- 
terpretation. : 


New Editions, each with three filustrations in 
photogravure, in dainty binding, 16mo, cloth, gilt 
tops, per volume, $1.50. 











DODD, MEAD & CO., - 151 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


$500 to Sasi 
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SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Sept. enty- 
first year. The Rev. Francis T Passel BD, or. 


Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 


McLean Seminary for Girls. 
to Big lish Courses. French, German 
rt, Music Rav +8 7B. McLean, Simsbury, Conn.” 


sry Connecticu 
Se ARET'S DIOCESAN BOARDING “ay ld 








MASSACHUSETTS 


SAUVEUR AMHERST 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 





.. Twenty- 
Wapiti Se ae ia Thad” 
Prof. W. L. MON AGUE, Amherst, Mass. 








NEW YORK 


T. AGNES SCHOOL 
S Under the direction of Bisnor Doane. ome 
Miss sues W. Bovn, Principal. Albany, N 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


b Prepares thoroughly for C the Govern- 
on ‘Kashonlen, and Business. "0. 8. Army detailed 


Riverview 
WOSEPH B. SisbEe, Prin Principal, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 
984 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mas. C, F. Hartt, Principal. 
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New York, Newburgh, 


The Misses Mackie’s School 


Academic and College-Preparatory. 5 
Art and Music, Certificate admits to Vass 
One and a half hours from New York, 


ay YORK MILITARY ARDS 
son. For Boarding cadets onl 7 
s and the Government Academ 
Mang and beautifully located on Hudson 
West Point,. For — ue address 
. JONES, C.E , Superintende 


































NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANNETTE M. THURBER. 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 
@xtending from SerremBer ist to May ist. The faculty 
embraces the foremost artists and instructors of America, 


and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 


ae MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 








Riversips Drive, 
Ssth and 86th Streets, New York. 








NORTH CAROLINA 


St. 's School for Girls, Raleigh, N. C. 
wae Advent Term of the Fifty-fourth School Year 
will begin September 19, 1895. 





Certificate admits to Vassar. 
REV. B. SMEDES, A.M. 








PENNSYLVANIA 
Hs pe. ye daughter to educate and send to school? 


a circular from Mme. H, Cierc, 4315 
Ww St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 


BRYN MAWRK, P 
Principal.” les capped 


fis tare AL, 7 Maer College e 
pup’ Certifies 3 
sar and Wellesley. 
and Qoll 
stone 
circular, 
at WM. . RSENS, 


te vai} to Smith, Vas- 
ry 
Dulin 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
pe oo Al e Secreta: 
FRENCH BOOK 7 ort AVENUE, 
“ NEW YORK, 
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HOW MARY 


different d 


COLUMBI 
BICYCLES 


HAVE YOU SEEN? | 


The variety of Colum- 
bia Bicycle advertising —<— 
is great, All the good 4 
points of Columbias, “ 
all the delight of riding 
them, Mg be fully 
described in any one 
advertisement, nor in 
a hundred. 
We wish to know how 
many announcements 
can reach any one person, and so offer a 


COLUMBIA PRIZE 


BICYCLE asa 


to whoever shall send us the greatest 
number of different Columbia Bicycle 


advertisements rom) from newspapers 
or magazines issued since Jan. 1, 1 

Many advertisements differ only ina sail 

or two; others in the style of type; distinct 
variations only, however, will court 

ach advertisement must have piainly 

attached to it the name and date of the news- 

paper or Legge oe from which ut d clipped. 

entries cannot be com 
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be Typewritten.”’ 


This is the ultimatum in all literary prize contests, 
and it is becoming more common every day for edl- 
tors to make thisannouncement st the headof their 
columns. It is a well-known fact that publishers’ 
**readers” feel much more kindly disposed towards 
a typewritten manuscript than one that is written 
withthe pen. This is 


A Hint to Authors. 
Another is, in buying a machine buy the best—the 
DENSMORE is the best, for it is far the easiest on 
the fingers and most convenient in every way. 














“The. . “The World's 
Light. . a - Greatest 
Running” . . Typewriter.” 





DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO. 
316 Broadway, N.Y. 





CORTINA TEXT 
school for self-stu: 
SPANISH 
FRENCH 
INGLES 


Intended for use in 
T E CORTINA METHOD. 


IN 20 LESSONS. Each, $1.50 


Sp. only, Eng. Vocab'y, 50 cts. 


























Absolutely Pure. 


Highest of all ia 
leoverne - on —Latest United States Government 


A cream of tartar baking powder, 


pie Bane Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. 





: Remington History’ 


IONEER 

ROGRESS 
ERS EVERANCE 
ERFECTION 
OPULARITY 
ROSPERITY 


Pista a 


haber SIX Model 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter 
327 me NewYork. 


Pe ee 





THE HOUSEHOLD GARBAGE CARBONIZER 


A New Invention Which Provides for the Domestic Disposal 
of Kitchen Garbage. Converts garbage into charcoal. 
THE CHARCOAL USED FOR FUEL. 

Endorsed by the Par aasoe' Sanitary Authorities. 
Approved by Physicians and Health Officers, 


For Sale by all Loafing Stove and Houseturnishing Deal- 
ers. Manufactured solely by the 


SANITARY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
56 and &8 Pihe Street, New York. 


THE CRITIC 


has resumed the pelsenticn of Mr. ZANGWILL’S 
personal and critical essays on 


“MEN, WOMEN AND BOOKS.” 


The weekly numbers fo for 1896 will contain 
more essays, editorials and illustrations than at 
any time in the past. 


Now is the time to subscribe for the coming 
year. 
Send $3.00 to 
THE CRITIC Co.,, 














Diploma given in both General 
Courses. fire-proof 
ry. 
Complete Catalogue on application, 





AmPro, Sp. & Eng., 75 ets. 

EL FINAL De NORMA, ig g annotated in Eng., 75 cts 
Eu InpIANO, Sp. & p. p. only, only, Eng Vicab" ¥, 4oc. 
Desrurs DE LA Liv "ea n Ene» s= 
Ma RRBOS he Amey een ‘Ail the 3) + ee: vers 

DBLOB PARA Cart. +7$ ct 
“CORTINA LIB ia “dub A Sa 

Cortina School of W. gath St., N. Ye 


287 FourtH Ave., New York. 








